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By the Way 


With this issue, James C. Olson, recently released from ac- 
tive duty with the Army Air Forces, assumes the editorship of 
Nebraska History, relieving Professor James L. Sellers, who 
served as editor from September, 1944 to March, 1946. It is the 
present editor’s hope that he may be able to maintain the high 
standard set by Professor Sellers. 


Ruth K, Nuermberger, formerly Curator of Manuscripts at 
Duke University, is at present engaged in independent historical 
research in Washington, D.C. She has her Ph. D. in history from 
Duke University, and is the author of Charles Osborn in the Anti- 
Slavery Movement, and The Free Produce Movement: A Quak- 
er Protest Against Slavery. 


This issue carries the second part of N. C. Abbott’s article 
on Silas A. Holcomb. Mr. Abbott, a Director and former Presi- 
dent of the Nebraska State Historical Society, writes intimately 


of Governor Holcomb from personal experience. 


The late Annie Louise Miller, from 1898 to 1931 was on the 
editorial staff of the Nebraska State Journal, was an active mem- 
ber of several clubs, and an extensive traveller. 


It will be observed that this issue not only is late but that it 
is printed on a grade of paper different from that ordinarily used. 
Both of these circumstances result from a serious paper shortage 
which has made it impossible for our printer to obtain any paper 
at all until the present time and at this time to obtain suffi- 
cient stock for the printing of Nebraska History only in this qual- 
ity. It is hoped that the condition may be rectified in the near fu- 
ture. 











Silas A. Holcomb 


(Part Two) 
N. C. Appott 
Ill 


At the time when Silas A. Holcomb ascended to the Su- 
preme Court Bench in January, 1900, there were only three 
justices to carry on the work and the Court was far behind in 
its schedule. He was out-ranked for‘the first two years by J. L. 
Norval, C. J. and J. J. Sullivan. Holcomb began vigorously and 
did his part in the deliberations of the august body and in the 
writing of decisions. 

However, the English of Judge Holcomb was not especially 
good—in fact, it was often notoriously bad. And it was particu- 
larly glaring in contrast with the exact and clear writing of Judge 
Sullivan on the same bench. Holcomb’s decisions did not compare 
favorably in style and diction even with those of the Chief Justice, 
and no one would maintain that Judge Norval was much of a 
legal stylist. 

Holcomb never learned the value of paragraphing. For in- 
stance, the decision in Peterson vs. Kingman (Nebraska Reports 
59, p. 667) is written without a single break, as far as | could 
see, in a Lehemoth paragraph of almost four pages, approximate- 
ly 1,300 words, though the syllabus has six paragraphs. Judge 
Holcomb failed to get his clear thinking into his writing, 

One of the most engaging verdicts, reaching back into the 
murder of Barrett Scott, defaulting treasurer of Holt County, 
relates to the recovery of the reward offered by a secret society 
for the finding of the murdered man. The court upheld the pay- 
ment of the reward. 

Holcomb was inclined to include in his decisions more of 
the testimony offered in the lower court than were his fellow- 
judges. His decisions were longer and more circuitous; though, 
since the other judges concurred, they must have come close to the 
established belief. Not always were the opinions unanimous. Hol- 


(3? 
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comb and Sullivan represented the Populist angle. Sometimes the 
Chief Justice withheld his approval. 

In Volume 65 of Nebraska Reports, reviewed by me, the 
pages used in the decisions written by Holcomb run up to a 
total of 116. As there were three judges and nine commissioners 
in the court as constituted, his quota would have been about eighty- 
five pages. So in dry measure, Just:ce Holcomb carried more than 
his fair load. 

But his expression was not at all improved over what it was 
at his first essay into the writing of decisions. He still construct- 
ed bungling sentences in outlandishly colossal paragraphs. He was 
prolix, verbose, circuitous, and not always clear. 

Two decisions by Justice Holcomb, reported in Volume 65, 
are worthy of special attention. 

The first, giving its full title, is State of Nebraska ex rel. 
Bee Building Company et al., Relators vs. Esra P. Savage, Gov- 
ernor, et al., Respondents. It is commonly referred to as State 
vs. Savage. The case relates to the proper and adequate taxation 
of railroads and other corporations and was an etfort originally 
to compel through mandamus the State Board of Equalization to 
reassemble and gather additional information as to proper assess- 
ment. The decision was read in the September session and gives 
evidence of careful study by the writer. The mandamus was 
denied. The Court’s reasoning was upheld in the following 
words: “The rule is universal that such a proceeding can be 
resorted to only for the purpose of compelling action, and cannot 
be made a means of correcting errors or reviewing the proceed- 
ings of the assessing body.” 

The second decision in which Holcomb took part was an 
affirmation of the whole court but stated additional reasons of 
his own. This was the celebrated Freeman Public School Bible 
Reading case. It is found on page 853 and its full title is State 
of Nebraska ex rel. Daniel Freeman v. John Scheve et al., and 
on page 876 there is a second motion for rehearing. 

The case grew out of a stubborn determination on the part 
of Daniel Freeman that the Bible should not be read, prayers of- 
fered, religious instruction given, and sacred hymns sung in public 
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school district No. 21 in Gage County, Nebraska. Before this 
action Freeman had gained a certain fame for taking out the 
first homestead in the United States under the well known Home- 
stead Act. In this school district was included the famous home- 
stead, part of which has recently’ become a national park. 

For several years Freeman had prevented the teachers from 
carrying out the somewhat common practice of opening exercises 
that included these rel.gious elements. In the year 1899, Miss 
Edith Beecher was employed as teacher in the district and ask- 
ed the school board for permission to hold such exercises. This 
permission was granted. Freeman objected to the practice. The 
State Superintendent, William R. Jackson, upheld the board. A 
mandamus to the board ordering the discontinuance was denied 
by the district court and the question was carried up to the su- 
preme court. 

In the higher court a brilliant and incisive decision was pre- 
pared by Commissioner Ames concurred in by C. C. Duffie and 
Albert and upheld by the whole court in these words: “It is 
ordered that the judgment of the district court be reversed, and 
that a peremptory writ as prayed issue from this court to the 
respondents and their successors in office.” 

This controversy rocked the state. There is nothing that 
so works upon the passions and prejudices of people as religious 
views and practices. Most distinguished disputants entered into 
the polemics and at times one would think the fiery assaults of 
the Middle Ages were bursting forth anew. 

Several members of the court gave their opinions, stating 
that in agreeing with the reversal they disagreed with some of 
the reasons advanced for the reversal. In comment of this sort 
we may get some idea of the inner struggle that went on in 
Holcomb’s soul before he set down his conclusions. He was 
the grandson of a Baptist preacher and was, as was also his 
wife, a member of the so-called Christian Church, or Disciples 
of Christ. As a follower of the Man of Galilee he revolted at the 
thought of preventing the spread of what he regarded as the 
living gospel; yet as a judge sworn to protect the American 


1 1941. 
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ideals of fair play and democracy and believing in absolute sep- 
aration between church and state, he joined in maintaining ihe 
constitutional rights of a parent to veto the teaching of sectarian- 
ism in a public school at the cost of the public taxpayer. The 
judge, it might be added, was not inclined to offer prayers himself 
in public, though he favored such practice. 

His own concurrence, in part, is expressed in these words: 
“The provision of the constitution. . .should be construed so as 
to give it the scope and effect intended by its framers and the 
people who adopted it. This is accomplished by firmly exclud- 
ing therefrom all forms of instruction calculated to establish and 
confirm in the mind of the students those theological doctrines 
and beliefs which are peculiar. . .” 

A study of the Holcomb decisions reported in Volume 70, 
September term, 1903, and January term, 1904, shows little of 
interest for a layman comparable to the ones to which I have al- 
ready made reference. He appears as author of nine decisions 
and these show a marked improvement in literary style over his 
earlier efforts. They are paragraphed and not so prolix and cir- 
cuitous as the ones on which | have commented. 

This improvement, one may surmise, was due first and 
foremost to the fact that Holcomb had himself improved and 
grown more proficient in his job. Second, that the court was 
not limited to three overworked members, but had nine com- 
missioners in addition, some of them highly gifted, to lift part 
of the burden in an overloaded docket. We might put down a 
number in brief form: his actual growth in knowledge and ability 
to write; less pressure in amount of work to be done; observance 
of the skill of other writers; contact and discussion with his 
fellow judges and with the commissioners; and probably more 
efficient secretarial assistance. 

At any rate, Holcomb was a more efficient judge in 1903 
and 1904 than in 1900 and 1901. As one bit of evidence | quote 
a few words from Chicago Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany v. David C. Troyer which related to a suit for damages by 
an injured man who had been hurt in the shipping of cattle; “A 
person with right of passage on a freight train, for the purpose 
of attending to his stock being shipped by the railroad company 
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on such train, sustains to the company the relation of passenger 
to carrier, but in a restricted and modified sense. He is required 
to perform the duties for which his passage is provided and, for 
such purposes, assumes the risks incident to their performance.” 

In Volume 75, which covers the pericd from November 12, 
1905 to February 22, 1906, there are two decisions written by 
Holcomb, then Chief Justice. They are: Lowe v. Prospect Hill 
Cemetery Association, page 85, and Application of Jorgensen, 
page 401. The former is dated December 6, 1905, and the latter, 
January 3, 1906. They were handed down as Holcomb was pack- 
ing up his personal belongings and gett-ng ready to move out. 

The f rst dissolves a perpetual injunction relative to the use 
of land and on a rehearing of September 21, 1906 this dissolu- 
tion was upheld, opinion by Judge Letton. The second confirms 
an order of the board of fire and police commissioners refusing 
the application of A. Jorgensen to sell liquors. This had been 
appealed from the district court of Douglas County. 

Until the matter of the fewness of opinions written by Hol- 
comb as compared with the many written by him several years 
before is expla'ned, one might get an entirely erroneous opinion. 
This would be almost certainly the first impression: Holcomb 
had not been re-elected ; the court with the help of commissioners, 
though now reduced from nine to six, was catching up with the 
docket; the Chief Justice assigned the writing to his colleagues, 
hoth judges and commissioners, and was perfectly willing to 
coast until the end of his term. 

But this first impression, gathered wholly from the printed 
volume, would be essentially wrong. Silas A. Holcomb, although he 
appeared the picture of health, had begun to fail physically some 
years hefore and was now suffering greatly from a disease which 
seriously impeded his activity. Even back in his days as governor 
he was taking means to check, if possible, the rheumatism, arthri- 
tis, or other muscular disease that s:emed to be hereditary in 
his family.* His activity was now seriously checked and he had 
already made plans to move to the Pacific coast where climatic 


2 L. J. Abbott was his personal physician and I often went with Dad on 
his calls. My mother frequently took flowers from the hospital green- 
house to Mrs. Holcomb. 
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conditions would be more favorable to his health. A few days 
ago* former Governor Morehead suggested to me that Hol- 
comb’s enormous body had probably placed a very heavy load on 


his heart. 


IV 


Without severing all of the connections with Nebraska, the 
Holcomb family soon took up residence in Seattle, Washington. 
The climate did benefit Judge Holcomb’s health and he gained 
some lucrative practice on the Coast. Mid-west interests were 
glad to entrust business to the former governor and chief justice. 
After a period of two vears or slightly more, the family re- 
turned to the old home at Broken Bow. 

Judge Holcomb was again a citizen of our state when the 
voters at the November election, 1912, approved a constitutional 
amendment, establishing a so-called Board of Commissioners of 
State Institutions, name later changed to Board of Control. This 
board was instituted to improve the conditions in the fifteen 
state institutions by taking them out of partisan politics, placing 
them under a non-partisan board, establishing a practical civil 
service tenure, eliminating collection of funds from institutions 
to be used at elections, and taking direct responsibility of institu- 
tional managment from the shoulders of the governor and two 
boards already created. The appointment of the members of the 
Board of Control, who were entrusted with the onerous duties, 
was assigned to the governor of the state who, beginning in Jan- 
uary, 1913, was John H. Morehead, of Falls City. The constitu- 
tional amendment made it incumbent on the governor to arrange 
for not more than two of the three members of the same political 
party. Terms were to be for a six year period and confirmation 
must be made by the state senate -with at least a two-thirds ap- 


3 October, 1941. At the request of Morehead I had gone to see him par- 

ticularly that he might accompany me to call on Arthur J. Weaver, 
former governor, and Henry Gerdes, former Board of Control member, 
two distinguished fellow citizens of Morehead’s, both of them very low. 
In the course of my visit John H. Morehead gave me some intimate 
details of his official contacts with Holcomb, which may never be re- 
vealed, though they govern my opinion in part. . .N.C.A. 
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proval. To put the board into operation three persons were to be 
chosen for terms respectively of two, four and six years. The 
person appointed for the shortest term was to become chairman ; 
for four year term, vice-chairman; and the one with the longest 
term would he lowest in rank. This matter of precedence was to 
be followed so that every two years there would be a change in 
chairmanship.* 

Morehead carefully looked the field over and not long after 
the legislative session opened sent his names to the senate-the 
three G’s as they were dubbed by the newspaper folk. The nom- 
inees were C. H. Gregg, of Kearney, Republican, for the short 
term; Charles Graff, of Bancroft, Democrat, for the four year 
term; and Henry Gerdes, Democrat, the Governor’s close friend, 
of Falls City, for the long term. These men may have been excel- 
lent for these positions but the manner of their appointment prov- 
ed to be a political mistake. The senate had not been consulted in 
the matter: the two democrats drew a total of ten years, under 
the scheme, while the Republicans were allowed only two. This 
aroused the Republicans, who, under the leadership of Senator 
Charles Saunders, of Omaha, immediately repudiated the selectees 
in executive session. The avowed reason was that the Governor 
had acted most unfairly and in a highly partisan manner though 
the constitutional amendment intended to elim:nate partisanship. 

There the matter rested for a matter of two weeks; Repub- 
lcans and Democra‘s indulged in sniping at each other with shots 
of Punic faith. It is interesting to one on the inside, this story 
of how the two factions came together after Governor More- 
head made friendly overtures to his opponents, led by Senator 
Saunders.° 

Governor Morehead was particularly interested in the accep- 
tance of Henry Gerdes to this post, and this fact explains the 
following paragraphs in the Nebraska State Journal of March 19, 


1913: 





4 This system of progressive chairmanship has recently been modified to 
an elective choice. . .N.C.A. 

5 Some day, this story, with minute and intimate details, will, I hope, 
be unearthed from among my private papers. But not yet. . N.C.A. 
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The Senate yesterday afternoon in executive session 
asked Governor Morehead to renominate Henry Gerdes of 
Falls City a member of the state board of control, and the 
governor did so and also sent in the names of ex-Governor 
Holcomb of Broken Bow and Judge Howard Kennedy of 
Omaha, the latter a republican, as the other members of 
the board, and the senate confirmed the nomination of all 
three nominees by unanimous vote. 

Judge Holcomb of Broken Bow has served the state 
as governor and judge of the supreme court. He is well 
known on account of his administration as governor and 
on the supreme bench. During his long service he establish- 
ed a reputation for fair dealing and honesty. He recently 
served as referee for the supreme court in the suit of the 
state, which was instituted by Governor Aldrich for the 
purpose of ousting two fire and police comm’ssioners of 
South Omaha under the Sackett law for failure to enforce 
laws regulating the sale of intoxicating liquors. His health 
has become impaired hy rheumatism and his physical condi 
tion was taken into consideration by the senate and the gov- 
ernor when his appointment was made. It was believed that 
even if he is prevented on account of physical disability from 
making frequent visits to state institutions he will be an in- 
valuable man in the office of the board. 

In all of the years since John H. Morehead left the governor- 
ship he has felt that his greatest forte lay in the choice of excel- 
lent men for appointment to posts under him, referring repeated- 
ly to these who organized the board of control on July 1, 1913, 
but speaking of others as well. Holcomb himself thought that his 
greatest service was as district judge. I feel his finest work was 
on the board of control. 

The men selected were admirably fitted for organizing the 
board of control. They studied the set-ups in other states and 
arranged for reports following in general those in use in our 
neighboring state of lowa. Officers in charge of the various in- 
stitu\ions were given to understand that, if found efficient, they 
would be expected to carry on for a biennium. At the end of that 
time it would be a matter for reconsideration. A vast majority of 
the executive heads were found deserving and given commissions 
by the board of control in about two years. 

The board ordinarily acted as a unit with little friction, Hol- 


comb supervised the legal and business details. Gerdes had lands, 
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buildings, care of stock, improvements, and so forth. Kennedy 
looked after education, care of personnel, and efficiency of ser- 
vice rendered. Each endeavored to supplement the other. 

Of the first recorded disagreement I have a very vivid re- 
collection. It occurred on New Year’s Eve, 1913, just six months 
after the Board took over. As superintendent of the Nebraska 
School for the Blind, I had a number of details to call to their 
attention and by appointment I was to report at the office by 
four in the afternoon. 

The office was crowded and I was kept waiting until after 
five. My estimates were allowed rapidly and without much com- 
ment, a question or two now and then with my explanation. We 
were all waiting for the clash. I had asked for a victrola and fifty 
records for the music department. Our teachers thought this in- 
strument would help the blind boys and girls in their own develop- 
ment. Judge Kennedy, whose wife was a skilled musician, was 
urging the purchase. The item was reached and Judge Holcomb 
let loose. “Wastefulness, fad, pleasant plaything-” he spoke with 
vigor and vehemence. 

By this time I was roused. I charged Judge Holcomb with 
unfairness to me personally. “The trouble with you, Governor, 
is that you are unfair to me because you fear the public will say 
you are favoring me on account of our old friendship; because 
my father was an appointee of yours and superintendent of the 
Lincoln State Hospital, you fear you may favor me. You are so 
intent on not favoring me you bend backward and are unfair.” 

The room had become tense by these two bursts of temper. 
Governor Holcomb broke the tension by a witty sally. “If you 
can tell me, Abbott, just how I can bend backward with this 
twisted body, I'll be grateful.” 

Not many folk can joke on such personal infirmities. The 
three of us looked at this bent and broken giant, now a twisted 
body, unable, without help to get out of his chair. I apologized 
for my outburst. 

Then the chairman in a very low tone turned to Member 
Gerdes, “Will you stick with me, Henry?” 

“No, I’ve changed my mind, Governor. Abbott has convine- 
ed me.” 
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The chairman signed the estimate on the dotted line and 
wrote something else: “Yes, Kennedy, Gerdes. No, Holcomb.” 

.“You may get your victrola, Abbott. The board has had 
its first recorded disagreement.” 

The legislature met again in January, 1915. Morehead had 
been chosen as governor for a second term. Holcomb’s term 
would expire on July 1. Would he be reappointed ? 

Morehead was himself for a time in doubt as to his duty 
under the circumstances. He was beset by proponents and op- 
ponents of the reappointment. There was reason to suspect that 
the senate would reject and this would be a blow to the chief 
executive’s prestige. No act.on was taken for several weeks. 
Under date of December 28, 1914, the State Journal had publish- 
ed an advance feeler in the matter as follows: 


Governor Morehead’s praise of ex-Governor Holcomb 
as a member of the state board of control and non-committal 
statement as to whether or not he intends to renominate 
the ex-governor for a term of six years, has created susp:- 
cion that the governor as the nominating source, has a trump 
which he might play by merely failing to nominate any one 
during the next session of the legislature, and claiming the 
right to appoint between sessions of the state senate. 


Some contend that failure to nominate does not nec- 
essarily mean the incumbent holds over until the next legis- 
lature. Judge Holcomb’s term on the board expires July, 
1915, as provided by the amended constitution of the state. 
The legislature is said to have intended to prevent appoint- 
ments between sessions of the senate, and to require ap- 
proval of two thirds of the senate, but it provided by 
statute that the governor can make appointments between 
sessions to fill vacancies, such appointments to hold good 
until the thirtieth day of the next succeeding legislature. 
Judge Holcomb’s term of office expires the first of July 
next year. 


Others contend that the legislature made its intent plain 
when it said regarding vacancies: 


““ 


Provided, however, that a vacancy shall not be deem- 
ed to have occurred under this section providing for ap- 
pointment between legislative sessions, if there shall be a 
failure to nominate and confirm during the session.” If 
this proviso had closed with the positive statement that a 
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vacancy does not occur “if there shall be a failure to nomin- 
nate and confirm during the session of the legislature preced- 
ing the expiration of the term of a member of the board,” it 
would have left no doubt in the minds of lawyers. 


This suspension of any action caused Governor Holcomb 
great perturbation. He appealed first to Andrew M. Morrissey, 
private secretary, and then hobbled over to the executive office 
for an impassioned appeal to the governor himself.* Judge 
Howard Kennedy ‘oined in the request that his fellow-member 
be continued on the hcard. The original intent of the proponents 
of the constitutional amendment was that a non-partisan, con- 
tinuing body might be erected. In brief, Kennedy said, “I will 
render Holcomb all the aid possible so that he may make the 
visits called for by the law.”” 

Morehead acquiesced and the Senate confirmed the appoint- 
ment. 

For another biennium there was a constant evolution to high- 
er standards and greater efficiency in the fifteen institutions. 
The system of management was improving. 

In 1916, Keith Neville of North Platte was elected governor. 
He appointed, early in 1917, another in place of Judge Howard 
Kennedy. The successor, E. O. Mayfield, was a newspaper man 
of high type but without business experience and no executive 
or administrative capacity. The board suffered immeasurably by 
the loss of Kennedy. 

When the 1918 election occurred, Nebraska went republican 
and there was a legislative onslaught against the board of con- 
trol. Governor McKelvie planned a complete investigation. Even 
before that time Judge Holcomb had told the Governor frankly 
of the increasing severity of his disease and had suggested a 
resignation which McKelvie accepted. 

This resignation took from high official position in the gov- 
ernment of Nebraska for the fourth time—district court, governor, 
supreme court, board of control—a man of high mental and 


moral character. 


6 Quite unintentionally I was a witness in part to some of these confi- 
dential negotiations. Governor Morehead, many years later, gave me 
first-hand knowledge of the others. 
7 This promise Kennedy carried out meticulously. 
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In his make-up were some decided characteristics. He was 
modest, for instance. It was found, when Silas was nominated 
for governor rather unexpectedly, that he had no photograph of 
himself. 

He was sympathetic. The convict and the inmate at the 
asylum could get a hearing. Not only to the unfortunate people 
in confinement did he show understanding, but to executives 
who were struggling to do right. Once he said to me when some- 
thing went awry: “I think you were wrong, though you were 
trying to do the wise thing.” 

But the most considerate words were spoken under the 
following circumstances. The board had found two superinten- 
dents flagrantly violating the law. The officials had removed 
summarily the violators. This had happened at about the time 
when the board was compelled, by mandatory provisions of the 
state constitution, to make a full-member visit to each institution. 
People were suspicious of all officials in state institutions. 
News-hawks watched every movement of the board. 

At this particular juncture I saw a taxi drive up to our 
front door with Holcomb, Kennedy, and Gerdes. And even be- 
fore the car stopped the governor sang out, “This is just a for- 
mal visit. We just have to come every six months!” 


V 


It was in March, 1919, that Holcomb resigned his position, 
leaving soon after to spend his remaining days in the Pacific 
Northwest at Bellingham, not far from where he had lived two 
years at the close of his chief-justiceship. Holcomb’s daughter 
had married and had her home in the Washington city. 

A few days after the judge had resigned, I paid a visit 
of courtesy and farewell to him. I found him doubled up in a 
large chair on the second floor of a house just north of the state 
house. His large moon-like, almost bucolic face had shrunken 
and more resembled a tomahawk. But his eyes were large and 
bright and occasionally twinkled as he told a funny incident in 
his long career as district judge, governor, judge of the supreme 
court and member of the board of control. 
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Among other things he said, “You bridge, Abbott, in a way, 
my official life as governor and as board member. Your father 
served under me four years and L knew you as a young man. 
Now you have been under the board of control, of which I have 
been a member, almost six years. | have known your three 
brothers (and he called them by name—what a memory!) and 
this parting is not easy.” 

I turned the coor knob to go, feeling I had already stayed 
too long. But a rather impetuous word from my friend arrested 
me. 

“Wait a minute, please, Abbott,” the Governor said. “I want 
to ask you to do something for me. You have gained some pres- 
tige as a writer on the history of Nebraska.” 

Here he coughed and motioned to me to give him a glass of 
water, and when he had drunk it asked for a teaspoon of some 
dark brown medicine on the table. After he had swallowed the 


stuff, he smiled and resumed: 


As I was saying, you take considerable interest in our 
state history. I wish you would some day, when the occasion 
appears fitting, scotch a myth—an untruth. That false re- 
port to the effect that Edward Rosewater and I once had 
a quarrel or break of some kind; and particularly that it 
was precipitated by Mr. Rosewater’s effort to dictate my 
appointments. There is nothing further from the truth. 
We never had a quarrel nor a disagreement of any sort 
wherein anger was aroused. Edward Rosewater never at- 
tempted to dictate any of my appointments. From the be- 
ginning, starting as soon as the result of the state election 
had been definitely determined, he told me repeatedly that 
I must get men and women who would conscientiously 
carry out the policies which we had jointly advocated in the 
campaign. 


He had recommended me, wanted me to succeed, felt 
his integrity was involved. He pointed out to me, from time 
to time, it is true, persons who would, in his opinion, cooper- 
ate with me in this endeavor. But he always made it clear 
that he was merely a friendly adviser. Edward Rosewater 
was not, in any sense, a boss or a bully. He never became 
angered when I followed a different course from that ad- 
vised by him. And his advice, I feel now, as I did then, was 
wholly for what he deemed would result in benefit to my 
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administration and to the state, in whose welfare he was 
vitally interested. 


It is true that things shaped themselves politically so 
that we were not often in consultation. He thought it was 
better for both him and for me. Bryan was back in Nebras- 
ka on the I/’orld-Herald. It became more and more apparent 
that things would shape themselves politically so that the 
Bee would support the regular republican candidate for the 
presidency in the "96 campaign. After all, he was a republi- 
can editor and I was the state leader of the Populist party. 
He had supported me rather than a faction of the republi 
can party which consisted, as he fully believed, of false 
and dangerous men. He had chastised what he believed 
to be recreancy in his party; but he was a republican. 
We did not see much of each other as time went on, and 
so the rumor went forth that we had quarreled. 


Neither of us was in a position to speak out, and enter 
denial, and we should not have been believed anyway. But 
now Edward Rosewater is dead and I am through with 
political life. Will you not tell the people the truth? Your 
story will be believed. 


Let me suggest something else to you as bearing on 
what I have told you. During the whole of my administra- 
tion—I mean the two terms—Rosewater never made any 
attack upon me showing any malice or personal anger to- 
ward me. He commented through his columns on the action 
of my administration, sometimes praising and at other 
times condemning. That is what a newspaper is for in a 
republic. That is its mission. 


But this may also surprise you, since you were an 
observer on the ground and noted what was passing politi- 
cally in Nebraska during the last few years of the nineteentii 
century. During the very time that newspapers were re- 
porting a deep breach in the personal relations of Holcomb 
and Rosewater, Mr. Rosewater was accustomed to drop 
me little notes, suggesting that I do this or that; praising 
my action in a certain instance, or suggesting that I might 
perhaps have done better by a different course. I appreciat 
ed them. 


When a vacancy occurred on the Board of Regents 
of the University of Nebraska, I appointed, without sug- 
gestion on the part of anyone, the younger Rosewater to 
this position. Folk then said that I was trying to placate 
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Mr. Edward Rosewater. The truth is, as I again tell you, 
there had been no quarrel of any kind, nothing to placate. 
I was always grateful that he had made me governor and 
I have always regarded him as one of the most unselfish 
and patriotic men of my acquaintance. 

Governor Holcomb was always voluble and prolix. His per- 
sonal letters, his official letters and papers while governor, and 
his decisions while a member of the supreme court—all were 
wordy. He was inclined to state, iterate and reiterate what he 
was trying to convey. What I have set down above as a direct 
quotation was not given in exactly the form I report. | am no 
stenographer. I made notes after I left him. He said everything 
I have reported; he said much more and elaborated on his 
thought by many illustrations. My quotations carry out, how- 
ever, his entire thought. 

The visit was long and not one of steady conversation. 
There was a hiatus now and then. I thumbed through a book. He 
looked out of the window. I straightened a pillow. I walked 
around the room, my back toward him, and hurled ejaculations 
over my shoulder. Friends do not need to talk steadily in order 
to visit. 

Forty minutes after my first attempt to leave, I opened the 
door toward a side entrance. I took a last look at the shrunken, 
wasted figure, once the powerful giant of a man who had served 
as the young governor. I closed the door quietly. 

Then something prompted me to open it again softly. He 
was looking intently at the place which I had just left and I 
heard his thin lips repeat, “Remember !” 











Letters From Pioneer Nebraska 


by Edward Randolph Harden 


Territorial Judge, 1854 - 1856. 
RutH K. NUERMBERGER 


When Nebraska Territory was organizd in 1854 one of the 
judicial appointments went to Edward Randolph Harden of 
Georgia. His experiences as a tenderfoot on the frontier reflect 
not only conditions in Nebraska but his own character. As a 
judge he was apparently quite successful, but he lacked the firm- 
ness and decision of character which would enable him to win in 
the fierce competition for position and wealth in the new country. 
For unknown reasons he did not carry out his intention to move 
to Nebraska in 1856, but returned to Georgia where he lived until 
his death. 

Edward Randolph Harden was the son of Edward Harden 
(1784-1849) and Mary Ann Eliza Randolph (1794-1874). Early 
in the nineteenth century Edward Harden occupied a position 
of wealth and influence in Savannah where he held various lo- 
cal offices, such as justice of the peace and state legislator, and 
operated two nearby rice plantations. Late in 1810 Edward 
Harden married Mary Ann Eliza Randolph, daughter of Peter 
and Lucy Ann Randolph of Virginia. Their first child, Mary 
Eliza Greenhill Harden, was born in 1811 and their son, Edward 
Randolph Harden, about 1813. The two children grew up in the 
best society of Savannah and enjoyed its educational advantages. 
During 1819-1820 the tamily spent a year in England and on 
the Continent. This excursion was probably financed by the sale 
of Mulberry Grove plantation for $10,000. In 1827 Edward 


» These letters form part of the Edward Harden Manuscripts preserved 
in the Duke University Library, Durham, North Carolina. 


[18] 
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Harden purchased a plantation in the up country and in 1830 the 
whole family moved to Athens in Clark County, Georgia. Here 
Harden began the practice of the law for which he had been 
licensed in 1828. 

During 1829-1830 Edward Randolph Harden was a student 
at the University of Georgia in Athens. He then joined his father 
in legal practice. In 1837 he married Sarah Brown of Athens. 
At about the same time his sister, Mary E. G. Harden, was 
courted by John Howard Payne, the author of “Home, Sweet 
Home,” but her father would not permit the match on the ground 
that Payne was a wandering ne’er do well. The romance became 
in later years the most cherished tradition of the family. Mary 
E. G. Harden never married, rejecting several later suitors. 

Edward Randolph and Sarah Brown Harden’s children were : 
Susan Anna, born about 1842; William Hamilton, born on April 
7, 1844; Frank Randolph, born in 1849; Greenhill (a daughter) 
born in 1852; a child born on September 24, 1855, who appar- 
ently died young; and Lewis, born in 1858. About 1846 the 
family left Athens and moved to Lafayette, Walker County, in 
the northwest corner of Georgia, where Harden practiced law 
with only moderate success. He was also active in local politics, 
being a delegate to various state conventions, and in 1847 served 
in the state legislature. For a time in 1848 he edited a Demo- 
cratic paper at Ringgold. Through his political connections he 
obtained, early in 1850, an apointment as station agent at 
Ringgold, then the northwest terminus of the Western and At- 
lantic Railroad. 

He continued in this post until July, 1854, when he received 
the appointment as judge of the first court in Nebraska Territory. 
After a month spent on the journey, Harden reached Bellevue, 
Nebraska, early in December, 1854, remained about four months, 
and reached home again on April, 10, 1855. The journey the 
next autumn consumed only nineteen days. Apparently he spent 
the winter, returned to Georgia early in the spring, and then came 
back to Nebraska in June, 1856, especially for the purpose of 
seeing the country in summer. His impression was so favorable 
that he determined to bring out his family and settle permanently 
in Nebraska City. What prevented his doing so is not revealed 
in the correspondence, but the fact of his mercurial and fickle 
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temperament easily accounts for a reversal of decision. Whether 
this, his wife’s disinclination to pioneer, or some other reason 
prevailed, in any case Edward Randolph Harden returned to 
and remained in Georgia. Shortly thereafter he moved to Dalton 
(also in northwestern Georgia) where he was again station agent 
for the Western and Atlantic Railroad. In this post he con- 
tinued until the Civil War began. 

In March, 1860, Harden was appointed a supreme court 
judge of Utah Territory, but he declined the office. In May he 
was a delegate to the Charleston Democratic Convention where 
he withdrew with the Georgia delegation. He spent the summer 
campaigning for the Douglas ticket. 

During 1861-62 he saw limited service in the Confederate 
army. In 1863 he and his family moved to southwestern Georgia 
where Harden spent the remainder of his life in a hopeless 
struggle against poverty. He was for 12 years county judge of 
Brooks county where he died on June 12, 1884. 


Harden to his Mother: 
Ringgold, June 29th, 54 


My dear Mother 


I have rec’d the appointment out of Eight hundred applicants 
of Judge of the Supreme Court of Nebraska. I am told that the 
salary is three thousand Dollars per annum, and twenty Dollars 
mileage for every hundred miles going to the place- It is the same 
position in the territories, that Judge, Nichol’s in Sav: is in the 
States. I can go from here to Nashville Tenn: in 6 hours pr 
RRoad, and thence by steam Boat all the way to Nebraska - can 
accomplish the trip in 8 days, and at an expense of 35$ - I am 
rejoiced that I rec’d this appointment, instead of Utah, which 
would have taken 2 months, & which I had made up my mind to 
decline, had it been offered to me - If my poor father was alive 
how proud be would be at my success - and I am sure that you 
and Conta* ought to be proud - It is the first Judge that we have 


2 A pet name for Mary Eliza Greenhill Harden, Edward Randolph 
Harden’s sister. 
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ever had in the family. I have resigned my depot office® to take 
effect on Ist of August next, and shall come to visit you at 
Commencement* ... I shall be compelled to leave about the 
middle of October next, and may perhaps be absent one year - 
I want to try and get Mr. and Mrs. Brown® to come up and stay 
with Sarah® until I come back, and determine whether I will move 
or not - ... now is my tide - if not taken at its flood - | will 
not rise - many of my prominent friends in Geo - in congratulating 
me - give it as their opinion that if I live now, in a few years I may 
ie in the United States Senate. ... My name is in the papers every 
where - the only appointment from Georgia - and many highly 
complimentary notices, among those who know - me - I think 
our old Athens paper ought to speak out for me- 


Yours affectionately 


[Signed] Edward R. Harden 


P. S. Ask Conta would she not like to go with me out to nebraska 
and write a history of the country. I shall stay mostly at Fort 
Leavensworth [sic] on the Missouri River, a beautiful Town built 
up with stone, and 600 Government Troops - and the cream of 
the society in the west - The officers of the army & their wifes 
{sic] and many fine and polished citizens. 

I have not time to write more at present, but will talk it all 
over when | come down. E. R. H. 


Harden to his Mother: 
Ringgold July 3rd_)54. 


My dear Mother 


Letters of congratulations are pouring in upon me from my 
distinguished friends in Georgia, at my recent success - one of 
which just rec’d from Hon: John H. Lumpkin,’ Judge of the 


8 Edward Randolph Harden had been station agent on the Western 
and Atlantic Railroad at Ringgold, Georgia, since 1850. 


4 Commencement at the University of Georgia. 

5 Mrs. E. R. Harden’s parents. 

€ Sarah (Brown) Harden, wife of Edward Randolph Harden. 

7 John Henry Lumpkin (1812-1866) was born in Oglethorpe County, 


Georgia, attended Yale and the University of Georgia, studied law 
with his uncle, Joseph Henry Lumpkin, and practiced in Rome, 
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Superior Court of this judicial circuit, | enclose to you - ... My 
fellow citizens of Ringgold propose to give me a public dinner 
in honor of the event. I have not as yet rec'd my official appoint- 
ment, but presume it will come on in a few days. 


(Ringgold Aug: 9th )54.] 


I rec’d my commission as associate Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska, from the President a few days ago. 


M. Il’. Riden to Harden: 
Athens, Geo Oct. 7th 1854 
Hon. E. R. Harden, 
Dear Sir :- 


I learned, yesterday, from your Mother that the appoint- 
ment of a Clerkship in Nebraska was in your hands. Her sug- 
gestion and desire as well as my own wishes and ambition embold- 
en me to solicit of ycu the situation. Your mother has ever been so 
much my friend that I do not doubt she will address you very 
earnestly in my behalf. But as you will naturally inquire what 
are my qualifications for a post in which a failure on my part 
might bring some discredit on yourself, [ herewith transmit 
testimonials both as to character and capacity from Mr. Wm. N. 
White,* with whom I have been the past two years; and, also, 
from Rev Dr. Church’ Col. Wm. L. Mitchell'® and several other 





Georgia. He served in Congress, 1843-1849 and 1855-1857; was de- 
defeated for governor in 1857, and was judge of the Georgia Superior 
court, Rome circuit, 1850-1853. It is this last office to which Harden 
refers. 
William N. White was a member of a prominent Athens family. 
® The Reverend Doctor Alonzo Church (1793-1862) was born in Ver- 
mont, went to Georgia in 1816 where he taught school, became pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the University of Georgia, and in 1829 presi- 
dent of that institution, where he remained until his death. He was 
a minister in the Presbyterian church. (Cyclopedia of Georgia, I :382/.) 
10 William L. Mitchell, a resident of Athens, was chief engineer on the 
Western and Atlantic Railroad in 1850 and a trustee of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. He strongly favored secession in 1850. (Ulrich 
Bonnell Phillips, ed., The Correspondence of Robert Toombs, Alex- 
ander H, Stephens, and Howell Cobb, American Historical Associa- 
tion, Annual Report, II (1911), 104, 567. 
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gentlemen with whom you are acquainted. W. Hope Hull" and 
Gov. Cobb’* would have been added; but they are at Clarksville.” 
I thought, however, I should be more likely to lose the situation 
by delaying the application than from a deficiency of testimonials 
- you knowing personally most of those whose names are attach- 
ed to these | send. 

As to Politics, I have always voted with the Democratic 
Party. 

Should you confer the office upon me, you will place me 
under the highest obligations to yourself now and hereafter, as it 
is an opening in which | feel that I could do myself credit - 
meanwhile awaiting your determination and reply, I remain 


Yours Very Resp’y; 


(Signed] M. W. Riden.*4 


Vrs. E. H. Harden to Harden’s Mother: 


Ringgold, Oct. 23rd 1854- 
Dear Ma 


As the time approaches for Mr Harden to leave home I 
teel very bad, to morrow court commences in this place, the 
following week he leaves. I have been endeavoring to persuade 


13 William Hope Hull, a resident of Athens, was a neighbor and cousin 
of Howell Cobb. Hull was very active in local politics and was a 
delegate to the national Democratic convention in 1852, and again in 
1856 when he supported Buchanan’s nomination. From 1872 until his 
death in 1882 he was a trustee of the University of Georgia. 

12 Howell Cobb (1815-1868), a resident of Athens, was a prominent 
lawyer, served in congress, 1845-1851, was governor of Georgia, 185I- 
1853, again in congress, 1855-1857, was Secretary of the Treasury 
under Buchanan, was chairman of the convention which formed the 
Confederate government in 1861, and a brigadier-general in the Con- 
federate army. He was a trustee of the University of Georgia, 1831- 
1839 and 1842-1868. 

18 Clarksville is the seat of Habersham County in the northeastern 
corner of Georgia. 

14 Martin W. Riden was a resident of Athens, and had been a student 
at the University of Georgia in 1850. He served as secretary to Judge 
Edward R. Harden in Nebraska, 1854-1856, and was elected first town 
clerk of Nebraska City in May, 1855. (J. W. Pearman, “The Early 
Annals of Nebraska City,” Nebraska State Historical Society, Pub- 
lications, XV (1907), 141. 
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him not to go until the spring then he could remain all the sum- 
mer and return home in the fall when he would have nothing to 
do there. I will feel very uneasy about him all the time he is 
gone for we see accounts of Indian depredations continually, 
there are six thousand Indians now in the Territory. I enclose 
you a list of Catastrophies that I cut from a paper yesterday, 
can’t you persuade him to remain until the spring when the 
weather will be so much more pleasant for Travelling, he will 
hear by that time how Goy. Burt*® and his party are getting 
along. I think my delicate health would be sufficient excuse for 
him to remain until the spring. I have been very busy for the 
last month or two preparing his wardrobe I have every thing 
in readiness he has an abundance of warm clothing I had his 
overcoat you probably recollect a dark green overcoat that he 
wore down to see you two or three winters ago died [sic] black 
and newly jined through with flannel it looks as well as a new 
one & is very warm he will travel in it with his cloak around 
him, he has bought a nice pr of water proof boots & had a double 
breasted velvet vest made lined all through with flannel, & he says 
he intends purchasing in St. Louis a Buffalo Robe & a fur cap. 
I have put up a little box of medicine, for him such as Baitmans 
drops, Jacobs Cordial an infallible remedy for bowel affection, 
red pepper, sage & various other little matters for him. his trunk 
is all ready, 


[Signed] S. E. Harden 


15 Francis Burt (January 13, 1807 - October 18, 1854) was born in Edge- 
field District, South Carolina, the son of Francis and Katherine 
(Miles) Burt. He was educated at Pendleton Academy and studied 
law. In 1831 he married Georgiana Hall and to them were born eight 
children. He supported nullification in 1832, served for many years 
in the South Carolina legislature, was editor (1847-1851) of the 
Pendleton Messenger, and in 1853 was appointed Third Auditor of 
the United States Treasury. In this position he distinguished him- 
self. On August 2, 1854, President Pierce appointed him Governor 
of Nebraska Territory. On September 11, 1854, Burt with his son 
Armistead set out for Nebraska. Illness beset him on the long journey, 
but he pushed on and arrived at Bellevue on October 6. He took 
the oath of office on October 16 and died two days later. (Clyde B 
Aitchison, “The Life of Governor Burt,’ Nebraska State Historical 
Society, Publications, 2nd ser., I (1894-1895), 25-38; Thomas Weston 
Tipton, Forty Years of Nebraska, at Home and in Congress, Nebraska 

State Historical Society, Publications, 2nd ser., IV (1907), I4I. 
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Harden to his Wife: 
Belleview Dec. 2nd 1854. 


Nebraska Territory 
My dear wife 


I arrived here after a most fatiguing journey of just one 
month from home. I have seen the big Elephant'® as the saying 
is this time, but thank God amidst all my trials I have enjoyed 
pretty good health - but low spirits and a disease called 
homesickness has visited me occasionally. I am now at the Pres- 
byterian mission house here, which is the only house in the 
place except some mud huts - and | want to try and stay here 
until the winter is over, as | am comfortable here with Mr. 
Hamilton’ the missionary and his clever Lady with whom | 
was very fortunate to get in. This is a beautiful country, but I 
dont like it. It is the most melancholy looking country I ever 
saw - but in ten years time it will no doubt be settled up with 
an enterprising and thrifty populaion. You can look on the 
map and see where I am 10 miles below council bluffs [sic] on 
the Missouri River. I am at least 1600 miles from home. There 
are at this mission some 20 young Indian children, boys and girls, 
being instructed and civilized. I went into prayers last night and 
saw them and heard them sing. We are surrounded by Indians, 
some of them look very grim and surly. I was was [sic] walking 
down to a trading house yesterday evening about half mile from 
here, and met three warriors - very cold and high wind blowing - 
their bodies were naked, and buckskin leggings around their 
legs. They had tomahaws [sic] as bright as silver- I stopped 
and motioned to them to let me handle a tomahawk as it was 
the first that I had seen. one grim looking old fellow, as ugly 


16 A slang expression indicating that one was well traveled. (John S 
Farmer, ed., Americanisms - Old and New, 224). 

William Hamilton was born in Lycoming County, Pennsylvania, on 
August 1, 1811 and graduated from Washington College in 1834. After 
teaching school he became a Presbyterian minister in 1837, married 
Julia Ann N. McGiffin and started west to a mission station on the 
site of St. Joseph, Missouri. The mission at Bellevue was established 
in 1846 and in 1853 Hamilton was transferred to it. He conducted 
a manual labor school for the education of Omaha and Otoe Indian 
children. (William Hamilton, “Autobiography,” Nebraska State 
Historical Society Publications (1885), 61-73. 
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as the devil handed me his, but said not a word. I gave it back 
to him and moved on, feeling a little curious, every once and a 
while looking behind me. I see them all around me every minute 
in the day. I am now satisfied with adventure, and satisfied that 
this country and this life wont suit me. I shall return home on 
the first boat that comes up this Spring, if my life is spared, 
and | feel certain now that this country will never see me again, 
but I shall hold on to my office long enough, to draw pay suf- 
ficient to pay all my debts and to buy me a litle [sic] farm near 
Ringgold, and there will I stay. Judge Ferguson'* and his wife 
a clever little Lady and all their children are living near here in a 
Log Cabin. She has her Guitar and a canary bird with her, and 
she goes about among the Indians as though she had been accus- 
tomed to them all her life. She as well as the judge seem delight- 
ed with the country. I shall stake over my claim before I leave, 
and have an agent to attend to it for me -- It may be worth 
something for the children some day. There are great chances 
for speculation here, and fortunes will be made. Judge Ferguson 
has located a valuable cla'm near here for himself. You must 
write to me at this place . . . and you may look for me if my life 
is spared about the Ist of April next. I cannot get home earlier 
than that time if | wanted to as the boats will from this time 
cease to run up the Missouri River. 

Do inclose this letter after you have read it in an envelope 
to ma as my chances for writing are so bad that I wish to make 
one letter answer a twofold purpose - Write me all the news 
how you get along keeping house & so forth and all about the 
dear children. O how I do want to see them and you and ma 
& Conta- 

When I come home In the spring we will all go to Athens on a 
visit. I am received with great deference every where. But 


18 Fenner Ferguson (1814-1859) was born in Rensselaer County, New 
York, studied law and began practice (1840) in Albany, moved to 
Albion, Michigan (1846) where he continued in the law and entered 
state politics, and was appointed chief justice of Nebraska Territory 
on October 12, 1854. In August, 1857, he was elected to congress 
and took his seat on December 7. His election was contested by 
his predecessor, Bird B. Chapman. Mrs. Ferguson was a sister of 
Uriah Upjohn, also an early settler. (Biographical Directory of the 

United States Congress, 962). 
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I would not be absent again from my little family and encounter 
the perils and privations that I have encountered since I left 
home for the whole Territory of Nebraska. 

I cant get any washing done - no women here except Indian 
squaws - and we have to wait on ourselves no negroes... Kiss 
the dear children for me. | will write to you often. 


Your affectionate husband 
[Signed] E. R. Harden. 


Harden to his Wife: 
Belleview. Nebraska Territory 


Dec. 9th 1854. 
My dear Wife 


[ am so anxious to see you and the dear children, that some- 
times it seems that I shall almost go distracted. It is dis- 
tressing to be separated from those | so dearly love 16 hundred 
miles, and no chance, if | wished of getting home now until 
winter breaks, and Oh what a climate - cold and piercing winds 
the coldest weather we have at Ringgold, is pleasant compared 
to this climate. 

| will siart for home, on the very first boat that comes 
up in the Spring, and hope to reach home at least by the Ist of 
April, and unless my views, and feelings and opinions undergo 
a great change, | shall not return. It is a poor country no Timber, 
sickly, and out of the world and settled up with Savages. 

Try and manage the best you can until I return. | am making 
great sacrafices [sic] to try and make something for my dear little 
family. Send this letter in an envelope to ma, when you shall 
have read it. I enjoy pretty good health, but have a perpetual 
cold Mr Riden & Mr. White’? seem much homesick and dis- 
couraged, Mr. Riden particularly. Take good care of your yard 
and premises, and I calculate to spent the balance of my days in 
Ringgold - if my life is spared to reach home. Do kiss the dear 
children all for me, and tell them that I will bring them all pre- 
sents when I come. I have engaged an Indian woman to make 


19 Possibly William N. White of Athens, Georgia. 
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some mocasins [sic] for you and Greeny and Anna, and will 
bring the dear little boys something. The Gov: of this Territory*® 
slept in my room last night on a Buffaloe [sic] skin, and has as- 
signed me, my post 35 miles below this at Nebraska City on the 
Missouri River - I intend when I get there, and | expect to Start 
next week, to take up my winter quarters at that place, to locate my 
Land claim and hope it may be valuable to the dear children, and 
perhaps to ourselves. 


- I have sent on my papers to day to draw one thousand 
Dollars, my salary which will be due me on the Ist January next- 
I have not up to this date heard one word from home since I 
left. The next letter you write after this, you had best direct 
to Nebraska city - Nebraska Territory as | will hereafter be 
located at that point. | shall count the days from this until the 
Ist April you may depend - Write me all the good news, and 
for God sake cheer me up as much as you can, for | am the most 
low spirited mortal you ever saw. Everything is awfully high in 
this country - | have all my own wood to cut, and bring up into 
my room, make my own fires and in fine | am certain that when 
my present stock of clean clothes are exhausted that I will have 
to go to the wash Tub. Our government here is in a perfect 
stew about the location of the Capital - They are going to try to 
have T. B. Cumming [sic]*? removed from office, on account 
of charges of corruption. 


20 Thomas B. Cuming. 

21 Thomas B. Cuming (December 25, 1828 - April 15, 1857) was born 
in Genesee County, New York, the son of an Episcupalian minister. 
The family later moved to Michigan where Thomas attended the state 
university, graduating in 1845. He was then appointed geologist in 
an expedition to explore the Lake Superior area. He served in the 
Mexican War, then became a telegraph operator at Keokuk, lowa, 
but soon began journalistic writing. His ability shortly made him 
editor of the Dispatch. While at Keokuk he married Margaretta M. 
C. Murphy. As a result of his editorial services he was appointed 
Secretary of Nebraska Territory where he arrived on October 8, 1854. 
Ten days later he was acting’ governor, following the death of Gov- 
ernor Francis Burt, a post which he occupied until February 20, 
1855, and again between October 25, 1857 and January 10, 1858. There 
was much dissatisfaction in Bellevue when he convened the first 
legislature at Omaha. (J. M. Woolworth, “Thomas B. Cuming. An 
Eulogy on the late Governor Cuming delivered at Omaha, April 17, 
1858," Nebraska State Historical Society, Publications, IV (1892) 
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Kiss Greeny & Bub and all a thousand times for me. Your 
affectionate husband. 
([Signed] Edward R. Harden 


Harden to his Mother: 
Belleview Nebraska Territory 


Dec. 9th 1854 
My dear mother 


Since I left home I assure you that I have gone through 
trials enough to have caused the heart to sink, but thank God I 
am at my post, and journey’s end at last, and rapidly recruiting 
from this awful trip - The Stage turned over with us coming 
just before day one morning, nine passengers inside and four 
outside, my hand was considerably hurt but it was only a skin 
bruise. We were compelled to run down the Cumberland 
River, an angry stream 21 miles with our baggage in an open 
skiff, with one man to row us, and as we approach the mouth 
of the River. the wind sprang up a gale and caused the waves 
to run so high, that I thought every moment that we should be 
capsized, but by the kind Providence of God we were all spared - 
We were 4 days and 2 nights on a St. Boat to St Louis Mo: and 
9 days on another Boat from St. Louis to Morton Mo: and 
then had [to] charter a carriage to bring us 160 miles [to this] 
God forsaken wilderness. I am awfully disappointed with this 
country. Just imagine a vast expanse of Land like the ocean, 
without a tree to be seen, bounded by the blue horizon and you 
have some idea of Nebraska. The prairie Land is rich indeed, 
but really not enough Timber in the habitable portion of the 
Territory for fire wood, much less for building purposes, and 
how they ever expect to build houses, unless they freight Lum- 
ber from St. Louis I am at a loss to know I have entered upon 
the discharge of my official duties, but shall return home on the 
first Boat that leaves in the Spring, and my opinions will have to 
undergo a great change if this gloomy wilderness ever sees me 
again. Mr. Riden is awfully discouraged, but I try to cheer him 
up. These half starved, and naked Indians stealing every thing 
they can lay their hands upon are all around me - I have some 
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times to keep them off with a stick, they annoy me so much 
begging. Thely] will come wrapped up in their skins the women 
with their “paposes” [sic] upon their backs and stand by my win- 
dow and look in [upon] me by the hour. The warriors with their 
bows and arrows and tomahawks- They Knock at the window 
and hollow out “how,”’ meaning how do ye do - | hollow “how” 
back at them and pay no further attention to them. 

I cant walk out or ride, but | meet dozens of them - the 
meanest, and most degraded Indians I ever saw. The Omaha 
and the Ottoes - 


I would not give Catoosa** county Geo for the whole of 
Nebraska. The climate is awful cold- Thermometer sometimes 
17 degrees below Zero- If I dont freeze this winter - I wont 
freeze in this climate another. The Missouri River just opposite 
where | now am has been in the last week frozen over so that 
person|s| walk over on the ice. Do write to Sarah often and 
cheer her her up. | am thank good [sic] enjoying fair health - 
but turned Indian. You would not know me wrappd up in furs 
and Buffaloe |sic}| Robes, and Buckskin pantaloons and blanket 
with a hole cut in the middle and | put] over my head. Should | live 
to get home I will bring all the family down to see you, and we 
must try and make arrangements to live all together the balance 
of our days. 

Write to me at “Nebraska City,” Territory of Nebraska, 
and give me my Title, as | am beginning to be known through 


this country. My love to Conta. 
Your affectionate son, 
in a distant Land 16 hundred 
miles from you - 
(Signed) Edward R. Harden 


P. S. Dont say to anyone that I am displeased, and burn up this 
letter - as | am very popular with the people and they all think 


> 


I like the country. B R Ff. 


22 Catoosa County is in northwest Georgia. Ringgold is the county seat. 
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Harden to his Wife: 


3elleview. Nebraska Territory. 


Decr. 18th 1854. 
My dear wife, 


You can form no idea how anxious I am getting to hear 
from my dear little family. What sacrafices [sic] I am making 
to obtain the means to make them comfortable and happy in 
the world. It seems to me that | would give anything to see 
them. | am comfortably fixed in a snug little room at the Pres- 
byterian mission house, at this place, where I calculate to spend 
the principal part of the winter. | am delighted with the amiable 
family of the good Christian missionary Mr. Hamilton station- 
ed here. I held meeting for them last night, preached as | thought, 
quite a good sermon, to a respectable and attentive congregation 
last night. | have turned out to be a regular preacher in these 
wild woods - | feel so thankful to my God, for the kind protection 
that has been extended over me during the perils and trials of 
my tedious journey here. The most Southern district** in the 
territory has been assigned me by the Governor, at Nebraska 
city, about 40 miles below this on the Missouri River - I shall 
not go there however for sometime to come yet. I pray for you 
all night and morning, and pray God to grant me a safe return 
to my dear little family. I wish you would make anna read a 
chapter in the Bible night and morning to the little family, and 
remember while she reads, that her dear father in a distant land, 
in the midst of savages is doing the same, and offering up heart- 
felt prayers for you all. I was much alarmed the other day. I 
rode up over the wild prairie the other day, in company with a 
gentleman to Omaha City, about nine miles above here, and 
when we arrived there the gentleman who went with me was com- 
pelled to remain at that place- So I had to return by myself - 
when I got about half way home, I saw in the distance about 600 
yards 3 Indians wrapped up in their Buffaloe [sic] skins, with each 
one a rifle on his shoulder, coming towards me - I was riding 


23 Harden was of course the first district judge and held his first term 
of court, January, 1855, in a room at the Downs House. Martin W. 
Riden was first clerk of the court. 
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quite a fleet Indian poney [sic] and thought as the 3 Indians 
were on foot, that | would strike a brisk gallop and get out of 
their way - As soon as they spied me, then about 300 yards off - 
they stopped - and seemed to hold a short interview, with each 
other - they then raised a wild and terrific yell, and made rapidly 
towards me - I put whip to the pony, and made an effort to 
keep out of gun shot which alone by the fleetness of the little 
poney [sic] I succeeded in doing - all the time they were still 
yelling. I did not look behind until | reached the top of a high 
hill - when I stopped and looked behind, and saw that I had 
outstripped them, and they gave up the chase. I shall not venture 
to ride out again alone. I was told by persons here who know 
them that they probably intended to rob me, they are not con- 
sidered otherwise dangerous. | was armed and had they overtaken 
me, I would have saved some of the gentleman with my revolver 
- but they having rifles kad the advantage of me. They caught 
a man near here a few days since, and stripped him of every 
rag of clothing and all his money - but before they let him go 
they seemed to take pity upon him and gave him back his panta- 
loons, and sent him back here without shirt, coat or money. What 
devils - they ought all to be killed. Two hunderd warriors are 
now camped in their skin tents, just in front of this house, and 
while I write the yard is full of warriors and dirty squaws, with 
their papooses or children swung on their backs. I am here alone 
- with not more than ten white men in as many miles around. 
Mr. Riden & Mr: White are gone to Nebraska city. 

I dont fear them about the house - The only danger, is when 
they met you on the prairie. Since 1 recovered from the fatigues 
of the journey- 1 have enjoyed excellent health - The climate 
is awful cold- It takes me all my time to toat wood up into my 
room and to keep fire. I have to wait on myself altogether. You 
would hardly know me. Owing to the fact that I can get no wash- 
ing done here I have been compelled to have some red flannel 
shirts made neatly ornamented with black braid - the kind gen- 
erally worn here - which I wear in the place of the cotton shirts, 
which I have laid aside. I have been compelled as a protection 
to my face against the awful winds that prevail here to turn 
out my whiskers and mustachious, which with my red shirt, and 
blue blanket makes me look as savage as a meat axe. The papers 
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of this territory have noticed me in a very complimentary man- 
ner. Several copies of which I have sent to Georgia. I wrote 
a letter for the “North Geo: Times” published at Dalton. Send 
and borrow the paper from Esqr Dickson in which you will 
see the communication, if my letter has not miscarried. I sent 
by mail a few days ago - a pair Mocassins [sic] for you & a pair 
for Greenhill. Tell anna and the Boys that I am having some made 
for them which I will send as soon as finished. It has been snow- 
ing all day. The ground is now white with snow, and I am com- 
fined to my room, in perfect prison, only going out when I am 
compelled to get wood. I am awful lonesome. I am invited to a 
great Ball to be given on “Council Bluff City” to night 10 miles 
above here on the north Bank of the Missouri in lowa, which 
you can see by looking at the map. of course I have declined go- 
ing - I send you the invitation. The inhabitants of that Town 
are all mormons. I shall try hard to reach home at farthest by 
the middle of April next. Do Kiss all the dear children for me, 
and tell boys to behave well and learn their Books. I shall re- 
ceive fifteen hundred Dollars for my salary, before I start home 
to pay all my debts and be square with the world. Take good care 
of yourself, and write to me always from this out. - direct to 
“Nebraska City” Nebraska Territory, and write at least once a 
week, as letters take one month to get here. 


Your affectionate husband 


(Signed] Edward R. Harden 


M. W. Riden to Mrs. M. E. Harden: 
Nebraska City, Jan. Ist 1855. 
Mrs. M. E. Harden, 
Madam :- 


After encountering dangers by land in Stages upsetting 
and on water in skiffs nearly capsizing, we arrived in Nebraska 
on the Ist of last month. The Judge and myself have been in 
good health ever since our arrival. | am now in this place, where 
I expect to locate my Office; but your son has taken winter quar- 
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ters at Bellevue, where he has better accomodations than can 
at present be obtained here. 

The soil of this Territory is extremely productive, the water 
very good, and the climate fine ; but there is a scarcity of Timber. 
However, Coal-banks have been discovered, which will furnish 
fuel; but, it is a hard matter, in many places, to get timber suf- 
ficient to build fences and houses. 

rick and Adobe houses will be built; for they are much 
cheaper, here than wooden ones, on account of the price of lum- 
ber; which is nearly three times as high here as it is in Georgia. 

This place is located on the site of “Old Fort Kearny” on the 
Missouri River. It is thriving finely, and, | believe, that there 
will be a great influx of immigration and business to this point, 
next Spring. The community are at present a rough-hewn set. 
I have seen several rows and a terrible fight, in which stones 
& knives played a prominent part. One or two of the combatants 
were severly injured; but no lives were lost. | make it a point 
to keep a respectful distance from such a fracas. But in the course 
of a few months, I think, the society will grow more refined. 

There are several beautiful town sites on the “Mad 
Missouri,” which are surveyed, laid out on large scales and de- 
nominated Cities; but the inhabitants are principally in_ the 
“mind’s eye.” I took the pains to count the houses in Platte 
City,** but I could discover only twenty in all !!! 

Respects to my friends, and accept for yourself my kindest 
wishes for your health & happiness. 

Your Friend, 


(Signed) M. W. Riden 
N. B. Address me at Nebraska City, N. T.) 
Harden to his Mother: 
Belleview. Nebraska Territory 


Feb, Ist 1855. 
My dear mother, 


I have just recd and read over and over again your kind 
and affectionate letter of the 9th Ultimo - I have as yet recd 





24 Riden is probably referring to Plattsmouth. 
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but one from Sarah, under date of the 14th Dec. 54. The mails 
are very irregular in this country - Thank God I have but one 
more short winter month to spend in this intemperate climate - 
Why is it, that I have suffered all the privations, and encountered 
all the perils of this voyage, to live among savages, far away 
from my interesting little family - my widowed mother and sis- 
ter, and all the tender endearments of home? - to make some 
money, and some reputation and character for my family - For 
them and them alone I live. . . .1 have been treated and recciv- 
ed here with great deference and respect by all. The news- 
papers have noticed me in very flattering terms. | had the honor 
of administering the oaths of office to the President of the 
Senate** and to the Speaker of the house of representatives*® of 
the first legislative assembly, that ever convened in this territory, 
and in after years, when Nebraska grows into the dimensions of 
a Giant, State this fact will do for my children to pride them- 
selves upon, and may stimulate them to make the same exertions 
to rise in the world, as | have done - I have attained as high a 
position as one in a thousand young men ever reach, and my 
political aspirations are now gratified - once it was a source of 
deep mortification to me, to think that while many of my con- 
temporaries and early associates, were rising up, that I was in 
the background - but now I am ahead of many of them. I have 
not as yet determined what I shall do - and will not determine 
until we all get together once more, and talk the matter over. 
The hardness of the times, which are not at a crisis yet, makes 
my monthly salary worth much more, and with my family out 
here, | could easily save one thousand Dollars a year; but I 
shall never abandon my home in Ringgold - It was there that 
1 took my rise, I have friends there, and there I expect to end my 
days, tho’ | may conclude to serve out my term of office - It has 
been awful cold here for the last three weeks - the thermometer 
ranging from Zero to 7 degrees below all the time. I really 
thought that | should freeze, clad in buckskin coat and pantaloons, 
which I have been compelled to wear to keep out these piercing 
winds that sweep across these naked praries direct from the snow 


25 Joseph L. Sharp from Tennessee. 
26 A. J. Hanscom from Michigan. 
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clad rocky mountains - I am only about 375 miles from the spurs 
of the Rocky mountains. Do write to Sarah often, and write to me 
and direct to “Nebraska City - Nebraska Territory.” | shall hold 
two courts before I start for home - the last Court will be held 
3d Monday in March - and then | shall move for home with all 
the speed that Steam can carry me - | am well and hearty - my 
complexion has improved much ‘n this cold climate - I have not 
been sick a day since | have Leen here - my love to Conta. 


Your affectionate Son, 


(Signed] Edward R. Harden 


To Harden’s Grandmother 


Ringgold April 10th 155 [sic] 


My dear grandmother, 


Knowing how anxious you are concerning the welfare of 
my father I write to inform you that he arrived home safely in 
this mornings train. He requests me to write to you and let you 
know that he has arrived safely under the protection of God, 
he was eleven days in coming, he brought a good many Indian 


curiosities with him which amuse the children very much. * * 


(Postscript written by Edward R. Harden] 


3 


My dear Mother. 


Thank God I am home once more in fine health and good 
spirits - but found the children looking bad from effects of 
scarlet fever. .. . I am worn out travelling - I have encountered 
more dangers and perils than I thought I could ever stand - and 


have made a bright reputation for myself and family. . . 


E.R. H. 





Yours in haste. 
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M. W. Riden to Harden: 
Nebraska City, N. T. 


Sept. 14th 1855 
Hon. E. R. Harden, 


Dear Sir :— 


Yours of the 22nd ult. came to hand day before yester- 
day. There is no news of any importance. That Pawnee Outrage*’ 
spoken of in last week’s “News’** turns out to be a very exag- 
gerated statement of affairs. The Surveyors were merely scared 
- there was no great harm done - no damage sustained. 

If you see any one who wishes to come to this country, but 
is deterred by these Indian stories please assure him that they 
are without foundation. 

In regard to your nomination for Congress, I would say 
that your friends South of the Platte are very desirous that you 
should serve them. Chief Justice Ferguson, however, said to 
Morton,*’ the other day, “Morton, do all you can to prevent his 
being a Candidate; for I cannot spare him from the Bench, we 
cannot get along without him.” 

My name has been used here in connection with the office 
of Probate Judge of this County; but I believe that I am not 
eligible. I do not wish the Office; for it has very little honor 
attached to it, and besides the pay is poor. 

Capt. Giddings*® has announced himself as a Candidate for 
reelection, to Congress. Henry B. Smith,** a New-Yorker, is 
also in the field. 


- 


27 As the letter indicates this was apparently a minor incident which, 
in the reporting, was much exaggerated. Indian marauders caused 
some damage to property of settlers along the Platte and thoroughly 
frightened some of them, but there was no loss of life and no real 
danger of serious trouble. (National Intelligencer, September 1, 1855, 
quoting the Omaha Nebraskian of August 15). 

28 The Nebraska City News. 

29 J. Sterling Morton. 

30 Napoleon Bonaparte Giddings, (1816-1807) was born in Clark County, 
Kentucky, grew up in Missouri, was an official in the Republic of 
Texas, served in the Mexican War, practiced law, and was Nebraska’s 
first territorial representative in congress, serving from January 5 
to March 4, 1855. 

31 An unsuccessful candidate, not otherwise identified. 
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Your house** is under headway and will be ready for your 
reception. I am sorry that Mrs. Harden's health is so feeble 
that she cannot come with you; for I think if she were once 
here, her health would improve in this dry, but cold climate. Bro. 
Gage** says that persons from the South generally do remarkably 
well. 

Maj: White is now in Cass County taking the Census. He 
and I will go to Nemaha County on Monday next. 

Give my respects to your Mother, Mrs. Harden and all 
enquiring friends. 

Yours Truly, 


[Signed] M. W. Riden 


Harden to his Mother: 
Nebraska city— 
Nebraska Territory 
October 22nd 1855. 
My dear mother 


am here at last thank God safe, after a tedious journey 
night and day of nineteen days. We had fine weather but low 
water, and was compelled as last year to travel one hundrd milees 


_ 


ly land. I arrived to [sic] late to become a candidate for Cong- 
ress, and indeed I care very little about it. 1 am awful home sick 
some how this trip - more so than I was last year, but | will 
stick it out as long as I can and when I get home again I am 
determined to resign, and risk the chances of making a living 
with my family. 

This place has much improved, but the people are mostly 
strangers to me and of a different cast from those to whom I 
have been accustomed. Sam** is well and has been well all the 


ww 
t 


2 Harden had taken a claim in Nebraska City and was building a house 
on one of his lots. 

* Probably William D. Gage, a minister, who preached the first sermon 
in Nebraska City in August, 1854. 

4 Sam was a Negro slave belonging to Harden. 
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time and has many applications to work. Write often and tell 
Sarah to kiss the dear ones at home, and to write often to me. 


Your affectionate son 


| Signed] Edward R. Harden 


Saint Josephs Mo: 
January Ist 1856. 


My dear mother, 


Another year has rolled around and here I am, an exile from 

my native land, separated from my family and friends in obed- 
ience to the stern voice of necessity - In an intemperate climate, 
without any society but my own thoughts, with no human but 
my old faithful servant to whom I can unbosom myself, and 
reveal the workings of my mind - Sometimes sad, and inclined 
to deplore my hard fate; sometimes cheered up and revived by 
the reflection that under the protection of a kind Providence, 
that has thus far guided my erring footsteps in the path of duty, 
and has preserved my health, amid all the perils that I have en- 
countered in the wilds of the far west - I have made a name and a 
reputation, that I hope has reflected honor upon my family, and 
my country - My dear mother permit me in a distant land, two 
thousand miles from you; to wish you a happy new year - May 
Heavens richest blessings rest upon your declining years - 
The ardent desire of my heart is, that your only son may be 
permitted to meet you again, and to spend a few brief years, in 
the course of nature allotted to us to live together. To accomp- 
lish this object, I am willing to rebuke the whispers of ambition 
- I am willing to stifle the seductive influences of power and 
place, of fame and fortune, and be the contented tenant of an 
humble cottage with my little family around me. 


I have just rec’d and read your affectionate letter of the 
24th Nov: last. .. When it was handed to me I felt desponding. 
Slay [sic] bells were ringing - and gentlemen and ladies wrapped 
in their muffs and furs were riding constantly by my window— 
All full of live and gaity, [sic] but I felt as one who “stands 
alone in the banquet hall deserted.” - I have books and amuse 
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Your house** is under headway and will be ready for your 
reception. | am sorry that Mrs. Harden’s health is so feeble 
that she cannot come with you; for I think if she were once 
here, her health would improve in this dry, but cold climate. Bro. 
Gage** says that persons from the South generally do remarkably 
well. 

Maj: White is now in Cass County taking the Census. He 
and I will go to Nemaha County on Monday next. 

Give my respects to your Mother, Mrs. Harden and all 
enquiring friends. 

Yours Truly, 


[Signed] M. W. Riden 


Harden to his Mother: 
Nebraska citvy— 


Nebraska Territory 
October 22nd 1855. 
My dear mother 


I am here at last thank God safe, after a tedious journey 
night and day of nineteen days. We had fine weather but low 
water, and was compelled as last year to travel one hundrd milees 
ly land. I arrived to [sic] late to become a candidate for Cong- 
ress, and indeed I care very little about it. I am awful home sick 
some how this trip - more so than I was last year, but I will 
stick it out as long as | can and when I get home again I am 
determined to resign, and risk the chances of making a living 
with my family. 

This place has much improved, but the people are mostly 
strangers to me and of a different cast from those to whom I 
have been accustomed. Sam** is well and has been well all the 





82 Harden had taken a claim in Nebraska City and was building a house 
on one of his lots. 

88 Probably William D. Gage, a minister, who preached the first sermon 
in Nebraska City in August, 1854. 

8 Sam was a Negro slave belonging to Harden. 
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time and has many applications to work. Write often and tell 
Sarah to kiss the dear ones at home, and to write often to me. 


Your affectionate son 


| Signed } Edward R. Harden 


Saint Josephs Mo: 
January Ist 1856. 
My dear mother, 


Another year has rolled around and here | am, an exile from 

my native land, separated from my family and friends in obed- 
ience to the stern voice of necessity - In an intemperate climate, 
without any society but my own thoughts, with no human but 
my old faithful servant to whom I can unbosom myself, and 
reveal the workings of my mind - Sometimes sad, and inclined 
to deplore my hard fate; sometimes cheered up and revived by 
the reflection that under the protection of a kind Providence, 
that has thus far guided my erring footsteps in the path of duty, 
and has preserved my health, amid all the perils that I have en- 
countered in the wilds of the far west - I have made a name and a 
reputation, that I hope has reflected honor upon my family, and 
my country - My dear mother permit me in a distant land, two 
thousand miles from you; to wish you a happy new year - May 
Heavens richest blessings rest upon your declining years - 
The ardent desire of my heart is, that your only son may be 
permitted to meet you again, and to spend a few brief years, in 
the course of nature allotted to us to live together. To accomp- 
lish this object, I am willing to rebuke the whispers of ambition 
- I am willing to stifle the seductive influences of power and 
place, of fame and fortune, and be the contented tenant of an 
humble cottage with my little family around me. 


I have just rec’d and read your affectionate letter of the 
24th Nov: last. .. When it was handed to me I felt desponding. 
Slay [sic] bells were ringing - and gentlemen and ladies wrapped 
in their muffs and furs were riding constantly by my window— 
All full of live and gaity, [sic] but I felt as one who “stands 
alone in the banquet hall deserted.” - I have books and amuse 
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myself reading and writing letters home for the papers. Do write 
to often [sic] and direct to this place. I have rec’d but one letter 
from Sarah yet. 

Sam and myself are well. 


Your affectionate son, 


Signed Edward R. Harden 


Saint Josephs mo. 


Jan. 2lst 56 


My dear mother 


It does me so much good to sit down and write to you, that 
! fear I will annoy you with my letters. | unfortunately so sel- 
dom hear from home that it makes me sometimes very low 
spirited - only two letters from Sarah yet. Do spur Sarah and 
Anna up. I feel so bad when Sam comes from the office mail 
after mail “no letter Sir” - The thermometer this morning stood 
12 degrees below zero - The oldest inhabitants here, say they 
have never had so severe a winter, but thank God | stand it 
finely - | never was in better health - I read a great deal, and 
watch the arrivals of the mails closely with the hope to hear 
from my dear friends at home. Do write once a week. I am very 
ambitious of fame, and of the good opinions of my friends. Do 
they often ask about me. I don’t know what to do about my 
office—It is a fine office, nothing to do, and 500$ in gold com- 
ing in every three months. I shall pay off all my debts this year, 
and have a small amount left, and then how free and indepen- 
dent I shall feel to owe no man a cent. I sometimes feel that I 
ought to hold on. I have no idea of settling permanently in this 
country, but if Sarah would be willing to come out with me next 
fall I would remain and serve my time out, and now that I am 
nearly out of debt could save enough to buy us a good home—If 
she could once get started she would not find it such a formidable 
journey. I have gone through the worse now, and have learned 


the ways of the country. 
Sam is well, but seems hurt that Celia*® don’t send him 


85 Celia, a slave woman, was Sam’s wife. 
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some word—make up something and write to him any how. I am 
yet undeterm:ned, whether I will not return to Nebraska, and 
hold my Spring courts before I go home. If I do this I will not 
reach home until the latter part of May. I want to hear from 
you all as often as possible. A letter from home always cheers 
me up. I go to the theatre once a week, and to the Episcopal 
Church Sundays. Have you noticed that Judge Berrien was 
dead.”* I saw it in a paper a few days ago. 


Your affectionate son 


[Signed] Edward R. Harden 


Nebraska City, N. T. 


June 25th 1856 


My dear Mother 


I recd your letter a few days since and was delighted to 
hear from home. I was quite indisposed for several weeks after 
my arrival here, but am stout and hearty again. The weather is 
intensely warm. | believe it is hotter here than it is in the South, 
but we generally have a good breeze, and the nights are cool. I 
am boarding in a good methodist private family - where I boarded 
last fall - good, plain people - I have a good room, but I get very 
lonesome at times - Nothing but necessity induced me ever to 
remain here, without my family, but as I am here, I want to try 
and stand it as long as I can, at least until I can save enough 
money to settle comfortably at home. I sold one of my town lots 
here the other day for Ninety Dollars cash. I did not pay for it 
until I sold it - interest and principal due upon it amounted to 
$54.00, so I made $36.00. clear - it was a vacant lot, adjoining 
the one on which my house stands. I have rented my house into 
goed hands for ten Dollars per month, by the month with the 
privilege of taking it at the end of any month, should I be able 
to sell it - Improved property does not sell as well as vacant 
lots. This place is rapidly improving - and many persons coming 


86 John McPherson Berrien (1781-1856), a distinguished lawyer, was 
United States Senator from Georgia 1825-1829 and 1841-1852, and 
Attorney-General in Jackson’s cabinet. 
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in this Spring and buyng lots, but if I can sell my house, I 
don’t expect ever to own another foot of ground in this Terri- 
tory. . .1 expect to deliver the 4th July oration next week. There 
will be a great demonstration here on the occasion. I have ordered 
a strong guard put over the man in jail for murder. I expect to 
have to try him in September - next - They are having a terrible 
time in Kansas. I have just learned that a man who is here now, 
passed through Kansas a few days since, and saw three men hang- 
ing on one tree - I dont know whether this is true - Reports are 
much exaggerated - But things are in a bad condition there. We 
are all quiet and peaceful here - Everybody friendly, and at- 
tending to their own business. | have had to make some impor- 
tant decisions since my arrival here, at Chambers, applications 
for Injunctons &c: I shall have much business at Court. I wait 
anxiously every mail to hear from home. 


Your affectionate son 


[Signed] Edward R. Harden 


Nebraska City. N. T. 


July 5th 1856 
My dear Mother 


I am anxiously looking for a letter from home. For the 
first three weeks after my arrival here I was much indisposed, 
but I am well and hearty as usual. I am boarding with a clever, 
pious, private family, have a good room, kind people, and good, 
substantial, healthy fair. [sic] If my family were only with me I 
would enjoy this summer very much. It is a lovely summer cli- 
mate, hot in the day usually, but the nights are always cool, and 
pleasant. This place is rapidly improving. Houses are going up 
in every direction, and the population increasing rapidly. It is 
computed that our populaton is now 1600. We had a great 
demonstration on yesterday the 4th. I delivered the Oration. My 
speech took finely - after I concluded the audience gave me three 
hearty cheers, and then marched off in regular order to a free 
3arbacue prepared by our citizens for the occasion. | will send 
you a paper next week containing an account of it. There were 
about 2 thousand persons in the ranks, a great many handsome 
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and well dressed Ladies. We had a bass drum, a small drum, 
fife, clarionet - French horn, and two violins. They made fine 
music. It was indeed equal to any demonstration that I have ever 
seen in upper Georgia. The society is improving very fast. | am 
now inclined to come after my famlly as soon as my courts are 
over and return here with them early in November. I could do 
well and make money if I had them with me, so that I could 
be contented. My income is now $2350.00 per annum besides 
what little | make outside of my salary &c: I sold one of my 
lots the other day for cash, and made $30 clear - my salary is 
two thousand. The negroes you know hire for $230 and I rent 
my house here for ten dollars per month, payable promptly every 
month in cash. 

There is no reason now why I should not bring out my family. 
You would be surprised to see the growth of this place only 
two years old and has now 800 houses, and fine farms all 
round. The country is perfectly healthy. There has not been a 
single case of Cholera on the River this summer. The cold last 
winter I expect has killed it out. The man in gaol for murder, sent 
to me the other day, to ask me to let him go out to hear a 
temperance lecturer speak, under charge of the guard. I felt 
sorry for the poor creature, but sent word back to him that the 
temperance lecturer might go into the goal [sic], and speak to 
h’m as much as he pleased, but that he the prisoner could not 
go outside the walls of the prison—I have to be very firm and 
decided with these people. They are affraid [sic] of me, and I in- 
tend to keep them so. our September court will probably sit two 
weeks after which | intend to start for home. If Sarah would 
make up winter clothing for herself and the children and be ready 
to return with me I would not stay more than a week in Athens. 
Boats pass here up and down and to St. Louis almost daily. The 
undertaking is a small one one [sic] compared to what it was 
when I first came out. Excuse the haste in Which I write this 
morning. Do write me often. 


My love to Conta. 
Your affectionate son 


[Signed] Edward R. Harden 
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Harden to his Sister: 
Nebraska city. N. T. 


July 7th 1856. 


My dear Sister 


I am much delighted with this summer climate, and have now 
permanently decided to bring my family out early this fall... . 

I am doing well now and if I had my family with me I 
would make money fast and have a contented mind. My certain 
cash income is now $2350.00. per annum with scarcely anything 
to do - and no exposure whatever - and if I do not succeed it 
will not be my fault. We have f ne society here now. Industrious, 
temperate, and intelligent people. 1 made a great speech on fourth 
of July at this place. about fifteen hundred Ladies and gentle- 
men present. They gave me 3 hearty cheers. Toasted me at the 
dinner - I will send you a paper containing my speech published 
and the Editors remarks. My Courts adjourn about the 7th of 
October - When I| shall start home for family and return im- 
mediately this fall. Sarah will be delighted with the trip and she 
would be happy if she was out here, particularly in the summer. 
You have no idea how popular I am among these people—free- 
soilers and all. | take tea out 3 times a week - I am so much better 
pleased with the country than I was in the winter. The country is 
perfectly healthy, not a case of cholera on the Missouri River 
this summer. St Boats pass up and down and from St. Louis 
almost daily. | am glad that I came back, I have saved several 
hundred Dollars by coming back. The man who built my house, who 
I have not paid tried hard to swindle me. He does not live here - 
He lives in Missouri. But I told him I would not pay him one cent 
more than I thought the work was worth, so I made him deduct 
$160.00. I rented out the house which cost me in all $993.00 for 
ten dollars pr month. I sold a lot | bought last year, which I 
dd not pay for until I sold it, and made in cash. $36.00. clear. 
We have a fine Bank here. Col. M. W. Riden is a director - | 
got $750.00 from them the other day to finish paying for my 
House. I am as a King here. My word is the Law of the Land. 
The evil doers fear me, and the better part of the Community 
respect. Tell Sarah to muster up all her courage now, and ex- 
pect soon to receive marching orders from Head Quarters. Tell 
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here | sic] I expect to issue orders in a few days for her to make 
up winter clothing for herself and the children, and be prepared 
to strike her tent. She will be pleased with the trip beyond her 
expectations when she starts. It is no great undertaking now. You 
come all the way by St Boat and Rail Road. Mr. Buckhanan | sic] 
will be elected President if he lives and at the expiration of 
my present term of service I can be reappointed if I wish I think. 
lt will be ten years before Nebraska will be a state. 

Do write me a letter. Give my love to ma and Sarah and 
children. 


Your affectionate brother 


[Signed| Edward R. Harden 


Harden to his Mother: 
Nebraska city. N. T. 


July 18th 1856. 
My dear mother 


I am in fine health and fine spirits. The climate is so de- 
lighful |sitc} and everything so lively, that it exhilerates 
[sic] me and keeps me cheered up. I have a splendid horse and 
buggy, which I bought for two hundred dollars, from a man 
who wanted to take a boat to St Louis. I was offered $25.00 in 
cash for my bargain. I intend to keep the establishment this 
summer and then | start home in the fall I will sell it. 

How much more lively this place is than Athens. Money is 
plenty, and every body in a rush. All friendly, and sociable. I 
take tea out, or dine out 3 or 4 times a week, and ride out with 
the Ladies frequently. There are many genteel, and respectable 
people out here, and if I only had my family here, in a few 
years | would be a rich man. It seems to me that I could easily 
make as much as my salary. We will have a rail Road here in 
less than two years - my house and lot will bring double what 
| gave for it - by next spring. It is surprising to me that Sarah 
is not anxious to come out when we could do so well. How glad 
I am that I concluded to return here. It has been worth fifteen 
hundred Dollars to me, but without my family I am not con- 
tented - Why is it that I could do so well in the world and rise 
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right up, and have to endure the privation of a separation from my 
family. But Providence is guiding my footsteps. My God is a 
better friend to me than | am to myself - He guided me back 
here, and never having spent a summer I did not see the superla- 
tive beauties of this country. How | do wish I had brought my 
family out last fall - | have a splendid little home here as neat as 
a new pin. Everything in the way of provisions in great abun- 
dance and cheap. The people all look up to me - but they make 
me mad calling me the “old Judge.” They seem to think that 
a man can not be a judge, unless he is about 50 years old. 

My dear mother, do use your influence with Sarah to 
reconcile her to come out with me this fall. She dont know what 
ber interest is, but dont tell her that | wrote to you to this ef- 
fect. When she once got started she would be delighted. She 
has staid at home so long that she dreads to move, but it is all 
in the start. Do write often. | wrote to Conta a few days ago. 


Give my love to her. 


Your affectionate son, 


[Signed] Edward R. Harden. 











The Social Life of Pioneer Lincoln’ 


ANNIE L. MILLER 


The pioneer men and women of Lincoln, like those of other 
western cities, brought with them the tastes and education of an 
eastern environment. Many of those who were to have a large 
part in the development of the new city and state were college- 
bred, talented young men who, at the close of the Civil War, in 
looking for a place to start their careers, obeyed the dictum, “Go 
west, young man, go west.” Such men were C, H. Gere, G. M. 
Lambertson, R. E. Moore, T. M. Marquette, C. O. Whedon, A. 
1. Sawyer, S. B. Pound, and numerous others. 

It is important to remember, too, that plans for a university 
were adopted by the state legislature at about the time of select- 
ing a site for the capitol. Also, that a desire for morality was 
evinced when laying out the town through settng aside three city 
lots for each of the more prominent church organizations. Holy 
Trinity Episcopal, the First Baptist, and St. Paul Methodist 
Episcopal are the only churches now using the original sites. 

The first club in Lincoln was organized in 1868. In that 
year a young Episcopal clergyman, the Reverend W. B. Bolmer, 
just from the theological seminary and filled with the energy of 
youth and the fervor of his recent vows of consecration, came 
te Lincoln. He found, besides those amongst whom he was to 
labor, a goodly number of cultivated people of other beliefs, 
accustomed to the pleasures of intellectual intercourse in their 
eastern homes, who gladly welcomed him to their companionship. 

No Episcopal church existed at that time, but occasional ser- 
vices were held in Representative Hall at the state capitol. The 


1 A paper read before the Sororis Club in Lincoln, March 20, 1945, 
It is based on the following sources: records of Mrs. J. L. McCon- 
nell, who came to Lincoln with her husband in 1868; programs kept 
by the Hohmann family, owners of the city’s first music store; and 
the author’s own records, which cover the period from 1888. 
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eloquent young missionary became the center around whom grav- 
itated a coterie of congenial friends, who became known to the 
members as “Our Literary Club.” The meetings were held in the 
evening, and were usually of a social as well as literary nature. 
The first subject taken up was American literature and began 
with the study of Washington Irving and his Knickerbocker's 
History of New York, One object of the club was the welcoming 
of strangers who came to make Lincoln their home, and es- 
pecially homeless and friendless young men who were frequent- 
ly invited to be guests of the club. The members also took an 
active interest in everything that pertained to the welfare of the 
town and enthusiastically assisted in its upbuilding by giving 
both time and money. Mrs. J. L. McConnell, wife of one of the 
earliest dry goods merchants in the tiny prairie town, told me 
many years ago, in 1897, that she had never forgotten the in- 
terest with which all the club members watched the bill for the 
establishment of the university and the joy with which the grant- 
ing of the charter was hailed on the 15th of February, 1869. 
The club, though small, exerted a strong influence on the public 
sentiment of the day. An instance was the opening of the uni- 
versity. 

On completion of the first building, in 1870, the dancing 
element wished to celebrate the occasion by a ball in the chapel, 
« large assembly room on the second floor of University Hall 
(which disappeared into class rooms long before the building was 
denuded of its upper stories). The literary club opposed this 
quietly though strenuously. The dance was abandoned, the open- 
ing of the university being marked instead by appropriate literary 
exercises. When the first chancellor and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. R. Benton, arrived, from none did they receive a more earn- 
est and cordial welcome than from this same little circle. The 
Bentons were the center of the social life of Lincoln during 
their stay and by many the nobility of character of Mrs. Benton 
was consdered an inspiration. 

The leader of the club, Mr. Bolmer, added to his high pur- 
pose and aims a love of althletic pursuits. He delighted in long 
walks and found the stage coach too slow. There were no rail- 
roads at that time. A story was told of his starting on foot for 
Nebraska City to conduct a church service, and reaching there in 
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the evening of the same day two hours before the coach. Mr. 
Solmer’s stay in Lincoln was short and on his removal the club 
changed its form. The original members retained their interest 
in literary pursuits so long as they remained in the city. Social 
life was kaleidoscopic in those days. 

Traces of two other clubs, between the years 1874 and 1878, 
remain. One of these was remarkable for the lack of vanity dis- 
played by its members who chose for a name the “Homely Folks” 
club. Early in the autumn of 1875, several young people, most 
of whom were newcomers to Lincoln and former active members 
of clubs and society in eastern homes, met to organize a reading 
circle for mutual culture and improvement. The first meeting, 
if the memory of a charter member—no longer living—served 
aright, was at the home of Mrs. Florence M. Irwin on F street, 
between Ninth and Tenth, and a plan was outlined for the 
winter. The personnel of the club consisted of: Misses Madge 
Hitchcock, Lizzie, Erma and Ada Irwin, Jennie McLouth, Kate 
Hatch, Helen Candee, Hattie Hurd, Emma Powell, Mrs. Parks, 
Professor Gilbert Bailey of the state university, and brother, 
Wayland Bailey, T. H. McGahey, John Dodds, C. M. Parker, 
and G. M. Lambertson. 

The scope of the club was far reaching. The members be- 
gan with Shakespeare, then discussed Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero 
HM orship, and finished the winter by reading Scott’s Lady of the 
Lake. In addition half an hour was set apart at each fortnightly 
meeting for miscellaneous topics, music readings, or papers on 
any subject suggested by the leader for the meeting. There was 
no constitution, no president or other officers. All questions 
were settled in a committee of the whole. The selection of a 
name promised at one time to be difficult. “Shakespearen,” “Cli- 
onian,” “Cosmopolitan,” and several other high-sounding titles 
were suggested by a competent committee. During the discussion 
one of the gentlemen remarked that a certain young lady (out- 
side the club) had said, “It was an awful lot of young folks,” 
and he moved that it be called “The Homely Folks” club. G. M. 
Lambertson without waiting for a second, put the motion. It 
was carried unanimously and the name “stuck”. 

Many pleasant memories were said to cluster around those 
meetings, which were continued into the following year when 
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the Centennial of 1876 attracted some away, a few moved to 
other homes, and several entered the great company of young 
married people with other cares. The Homely Folks club lan- 
guished and died, to be resurrected in later clubs of the city. 

A glee club of thirty members was also an important ele- 
ment in the social life of Lincoln at this period. Organized about 
1876 with Professor W. W. Jones, superintendent of schools, 

, as leader, meetings were held every Monday evening, in the old 
Congregational church. On the Fourth of July, it was customary 
for the club to sing in a public pavilion. Among the members 
still living in Lincoln when part of this article was published in 
1906, were Captain and Mrs. Baird, Mollie Baird (later Mrs. 
A. S. Raymond), Miss Hettie Keefer, Dr. S. H. King, Mrs. 
Walter J. Lamb, and Mrs. S. B. Hohmann. Mrs. Thomas Sewell 
and Mrs. Kate Cheney who, by 1906, had removed to P.ttsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, were both prominently identified with the glee 
club. 

Within the next few years, clubs multiplied more rapidly. 
On March 5, 1879, a Shakespeare club came into existence. The 
Ingleside was regularly organized with a name on February 4, 
1880. The Shakespeare disbanded in 1886, but during its seven 
years of activity exerted a strong influence both socially and 
intellectually. Much was done for the amusement of the younger 
generation. Evening entertainments with plays were often given 
with the assistance of gentlemen. The club was dissolved because 
no subject could be found to replace the original one in the 
hearts of the members, and seven years had exhausted the club 
possibilities of Shakespeare. The Ingleside continued to be a 
strong organization for many years but was unfortunate in losing 
many members who were not replaced, and the club eventually 
disbanded. 

To the list of clubs which passed out of existence, should 
be added Rose Cottage Circle, which took its name from the 
home of Miss Phoebe Elliott, where meetings were always held 
on invitation of Miss Elliott. Rose Cottage in those days was 
on Fourteenth street near M, the home of S. C. Elliott adjoining 
on the corner of M. It was Stella Elliott, daughter of the latter, 

who married Chancellor Canfield’s son. Miss Elliott, through her 
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circle, to a remarkable degree assisted in breaking down narrow 
social barriers in Lincoln. The circle was studying Goethe’s 
“Faust,” when I entered it about 1889. In the group of forty 
or fifty people assembled were Roman Catholics, Protestants, 
Jews, Unitarians and those of no special belief. Miss Elliott 
encouraged religious discussion and called upon those of differing 
views to contribute. She was the hostess and always presided in- 
formally. The importance of Rose Cottage was the fact that it 
led to the formation of the Lincoln Woman’s Club. Miss EIl- 
liott's small home could not accommodate all the people desirous 
of entering the circle and eventually she gave up her private 
group in order to take the presidency of an all-inclusive club, to 
which any Lincoln woman could belong. Mrs. J. H. Canfield, 
Mrs. H. H. Wilson and Miss Elliott were the founders and is- 
sued the call for the organization of the Lincoln Woman’s Club 
in November, 1894. 

The right of the Lotos club to be considered the oldest club 
in Lincoln to have a continuous existence is unquestioned. It was 
organized in November of 1880 with a membership of sixteen. 
It was known first as the Avon club, but a few years later when 
the study of Shakespeare was exchanged for history, the club 
name seemed unsuitable and the ladies became known as the 
“History” circle. The present name, “Lotos” was adopted when 
a four-year course in the history, literature, art and architecture 
of Egypt was undertaken. Of the original sixteen members only 
three remained in the city and still connected with the club, 
as far hack as 1906. These were Mrs. L. C. Richards, Mrs. C. H. 
Gere and Miss Sarah Harris. Mrs. R. O. Phillips, also a charter 
member, was travelling in the Orient with Captain Phillips at 
that date. Mariel and Frances Gere are now the only link with 
the original group. 

The Century Club was organized in 1886, thus outdating 
Sorosis by one year. In the early years, each season was devoted 
by Century to a careful study of one European country. The year 
of my membership the subject was England. Three women, in- 
cluding myself, who had recently spent a summer in Great 
Britain, in the early 1900s, had been invited to membership. I 
dropped the membership because of conflict with university 
classes. 
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Sorosis came next, in 1889, organized by Mrs. A. J]. Sawyer 
and Mrs. William Jennings Bryan, on the same night that the 
husbands met at the Sawyer home to found the Round Table. 
That was on November 11, 1889. In the fall of 1898, when I 
joined, Mrs. T. C. Munger was president and Mrs. W. E. Hardy, 
secretary-treasurer. Among the leaders of programs that season 
were: Mrs. J. E. Miller on “Political Canada;” Mrs. McGahey on 
“Ausiralia;” Mrs. Sawyer on “The Club Movement ;” and Mrs. 
Snell on “The Proposed Banking Reform.” Sorosis was for- 
tunate for years in having a group of very prominent men, hus- 
bands of members, to give brilliancy to the annual banquets. 
Particularly notable were the ones when the men produced the 
Bardwell-Pickwick scene with J. E. Miller as the widow Bard- 
well, and Rev. Mr. Bulock as Pickwick and Judge Frost, Judge 
Tibbets and N. Z. Snell in the cast on the widow’s side; with 
Will Hardy her sustaining friend, and William Jennings Bryan as 
her chief counsel. Judge Munger and Mr. Jones were the villain’s 
partners. The other notable event was thé operatic rendition of 
“Hamlet” with Will Owen Jones as Hamlet and Dean LeRossig- 
nol as Ghost and all the club members who could murmur a 
tune in the choruses. Professor Dann wrote the music. 


Incidentally I was told by Sarah Harris, who presented my 
name for membership that the grandest row took place over the 
election. Miss Harris was chairman of the nom nating com- 
mittee and instead of bringing up the names in order of presenta- 
tion, threw the seven candidates open for a free for all to the 
members. Balloting went on all afternoon, and Mrs. Lincoln 
Frost and I were in. 


Many of the Sorosis men as well as other pioneer Lincolnites 
knew their Shakespeare and could use it when applicable. I re- 
call walking down O street on an assignment from the State 
Journal, on a hot June day, to inquire how the men of the city 
had enjoyed wearing dress suits to the fashionable weddings of 
the previous week, when two or more such events had crowded 
churches to the suffocation point. Horace Greeley had never ad- 
monished the western bound young man to carry with him a 
dress suit, but before 1900 they had arrived. In fact Frank Zeh- 
rung, as a boy, brought one at a still earlier period. The first 
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man | encountered, a busy attorney, replied to my query in the 
words of Polonious to his son: 


“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
ut not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy ; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man.” 


However, the next man I approached, the head of a big 
bus'ness, used simpler language, declaring he had felt “like a 
mule in buggy harness.” The latter man is still iving. 

The Hall in the Grove might dispute the priority of Sorosis, 
but all the following are of more recent origin: Athenea, P.E.O. 
Chapters, Fortn'ghtly, Tuesday Review, W.R.P.C., W.T.M., lo- 
cal chapters of D.A.R., The Book Review, and the long list of 
organizations of the succeeding years. 

The Thursday Morning Lecture Circle was informally or- 
ganized in the fall of 1904 by Mrs. I. M. Raymond and Mrs. 
John B. Wright, who personally extended an invitation to a group 
of fifty to seventy-five friends—those supposed to be interested 
in lectures on cultural topics—to meet twice monthly in the large 
drawing room of Mrs. Raymond’s house at the corner of 16th and 
R sreets, to listen to Mrs. Angie Newman tell of her travel ex- 
periences, and thoughts on other topics. Mrs. Newman at the time 
had recently returned from a visit to Honolulu and had a large 
collection of native products and curios with which to illustrate 
her lecture. All membership fees went to the speaker. Mrs. New- 
man was a natural orator with a commanding voice. She was a 
sister of Senator Thurston, of Omaha, remembered by oldtimers 
from a poem he wrote on his marriage late in life, “Rose, O Rose, 
I said to the rose”, lines from which were continually used in 
political campaigns. After a couple of years, Mrs. Newman had 
exhausted her subjects, and went abroad for fresh topics, but 
the club went on. Mrs. Newman took with her to Europe her 
daughter Fanny and the latter’s intimate friend, Gertrude Mar- 
quette. While abroad both girls married Englishmen: Fanny, 
W. O. Thomas who is still living in the former Newman home 
on L Street, and Gertrude, Major Stoney, an officer in the 
British Army who lost his life in Africa. Later Gertrude Mar- 
quette married Mr. McAffee, and still makes her home in Lin- 


coln. 
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Few club women know or remember that Lincoln had a city 
federation of clubs organized in 1894, about the same time as 
the general federation and the state federation of women’s clubs. 
Eighteen Lincoln clubs were included in its membership, more 
than half of the number no longer in existence. I unearthed 
among a pile of club year books a little leaflet in which are set 
forth the constitution, purpose, officers and committees. Mrs. 
A. W. Field was the first (and only) president; Mrs. J. H. 
Canfield, chairman of the reception committee, and Mrs. W. J. 
Bryan of the press. This city federation was never dissolved, but 
left dormant on much the same basis as the city improvement 
society, to be called together whenever need arose. The president 
of the Woman’s Club was always to be the presiding officer, 
because of the relative strength of her organization. 

The Lincoln City Improvement Society was organized in 
January, 1897, at a.meeting of the board of directors of the 
city federation, as the outgrowth of study undertaken by the 
civics department of the Woman’s Club. Mrs. W. G. Langworthy 
Taylor, who had recently returned from study at Oxford, Eng- 
land, was leader. Mrs. Taylor was elected president; Mrs. J. L. 
McConnell, vice president ; and Mrs. H. H. Wheeler, second vice 
president. The society had the cooperation of the city council in 
war against weeds in vacant lots, the cleaning up of alleys, and 
beautification of school grounds. The mayor set aside two days 
for the cleaning of streets. Prizes were given for the best kept 
lawns. One of the most important projects was the purchase of 
an ambulance for the city in 1901. Previously there had been no 
vehicle but a police wagon in which to remove a patient from a 
train to hospital. A gift of $50 was also given in 1901 toward 
the McKinley Memorial chimes. After the resignation of Mrs. 
Taylor, in 1903, the society gradually languished. 


Lincoln people were interested in music, drama, lectures 
and the pictorial arts from early days. The present Nebraska 
Art Association was the offspring of the Hayden Art club or- 
ganized by Sarah Wool Moore in May, 1888. Miss Moore was 
then in charge of art work at the University of Nebraska, and 
she led an enthusiastic group of art lovers. The first exhibit was 
in 1889, Piloty’s “Wise and Foolish Virgins,” a huge painting 
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shown in the court room of the Federal Building; the next, Mun- 
kascy’s “The Last Days of Mozart,” in the Senate Chamber of 
the state capitol. Later exhibits were in Grant Memorial Hall 
on the university campus. By 1900 interest had increased and the 
local club was superseded by a state organization. Miss Moore 
Was a wonderful woman, who with no salary and financial back- 
ing, inspired the founding of an art department at the uni- 
versity as well as the present Nebraska Art Association. 

A musical genius came to Lincoln in 1886, Mrs. Carrie Belle 
Raymond, as organist for the F.rst Congregtional church, For 
41 years Mrs. Raymond devoted almost every waking moment fo 
the musical development of the people of Lincoln. Her vast 
musical knowledge and ability was freely offered to all great 
undertakings. In fact she inspired them. Deeply religious, she 
loved best to present great oratorios and to bring orchestras for 
such works as Beethoven symphonies. She herself as organist 
with string quartet also presented the symphonies. Mrs. Raymond 
developed music within the Congregational Church so that its 
quartet of untrained singers lent great dignity to the services, 
and the church chorus became the nucleus for an oratorio society. 

There had been an earlier attempt to present an oratorio 
by Dr. Saxby, organist of Holy Trinity Episcopal Church, when 
Jennie Dutton of New York was among the soloists for the pre- 
sentation of “The Messiah.” 

The earlier works presented by Mrs. Raymond were at the 
First Congregational Church at 13th and L, but Mrs. Raymond’s 
influence and inspiration soon extended far beyond the church 
she loved, to include almost every one with any musical feeling or 
voice. By 1887, the year after her arrival, a chorus of prominent 
citizens gathered together by Mrs. Raymond made its first 
appearance in Gaul’s “Holy City.” A baritone from Duluth, 
Minnesota, was engaged to come to Lincoln to direct and sing 
some solos. Mrs. Raymond was the organist and Edith Doo- 
little, pianist. The personnel of the chorus is interesting. Minnie 
Latta, now Mrs. C. F. Ladd, is the only member still living. Mrs. 
I. F. Manatt, wife of the chancellor, was among thé sopranos, 
and S. H. Burnham, later president of the First National Bank, 
prominent among tenors. Mr. Burnham was also tenor for the 
church choir. The first of the May festivals, under Mrs. Ray- 
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mond, which won the financial backing of a group of prominent 
business men and came to be regarded as a most important fea- 
ture of Lincoln life, was held in the spring of 1888. Handel’s 
“Judas Maccabacus” was sung. 

For the May festival of 1889 there was an orchestra under 
the direction of August Hagenow. The chorus had been enlarged 
by the addition of many young girls. The festival was held at the 
Funke opera house, 12th and O, and lasted three nights, May 
14, 15 and 16. The principal soloists came from the east. The 
dates are worth remembering for some of the worst thunder 
storms that have come to this locality took place on oratorio 
nights. It was during Elijah’s prayers for rain the third night 
that the heavens opened and nearly drowned people who had 
any reason for being out. 

The high mark of the oratorio society was reached in 1892 
when New York’s idolized tenor, Italo Campanini, with three 
other distinguished singers, came to assist for three evenings in 
the sixth May festival. Cowen’s “Sleeping Beauty” was given the 
first night; a miscellaneous concert by the visiting artists, assist- 
ed by the chorus of girls the second night ; and the “Messiah” on 
the third night. Mrs. Raymond conducted ;-her sister, Miss Stella 
Rice, was organist; and Mrs. Will Owen Jones was the pianist. 
Mrs. Jones had ‘the difficult task of transposing at sight the ac- 
companiments to Campanini’s song to other keys than those on 
the printed manuscripts. 

In 1894 Mrs. Raymond went to the university as musical 
director. She also was director of a chorus at Crete for the 
summer chautauqua, and was unable to carry so much of the 
burden of the oratorio society. From time to time, however, a 
portion of the old oratorio society was brought together with 
other singers to present works for the Matinee Musicale, organiz- 
ed in 1894. The chorus was used for the opera “Aida,” and in 
succeeding years for “Il Trovatore,” “Carmen,” “Cavallieria 
Hansel and Gret- 
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Rusticana,”’ “Faust,”’ “Sampson and Delilah, 
ei.” All were presented for the Matinee Musicale. 

Mrs. Raymond directed for the Matinee Musicale the con- 
certed works presented at its recitals and concerts, during most 
of the thirty seven years of its promotion of musical culture in 
Lincoln. The library and foundation fund of the Matinee Musi- 
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cale were presented to the university when the club disbanded in 
1931. 

The Kiwan’s club mecal was awarded to Mrs. Raymond on 
December 14, 1923, for her thirty years of willing musical ser- 
vice to the city. Mrs. Raymond died October 3, 1927. The car- 
illon at First Plymouth Congregational Church was erected to 
her memory by music lovers of Lincoln and the State. 

I can only touch lightly on the history of drama in early 
Lincoln. According to Ed A. Church, early theatre manager, the 
first play was presented in 1871 in Representative Hall of the 
first capitol building, when the Charles Plunkett company ap- 
peared in “Alone in London”. Also, Sol Smith Russell and the 
Berger family bell ringers were heard there. 

The next plays were produced in the Walsh and Putnam 
building on O street under Mr. Church’s management. Because 
of large attendance at these plays, Mr. Hallo decided to build 
an opera house at the corner of Twelfth and O, where the 
Funke later stood, the latter being demolished for the present 
Kresge building. It was first called the Academy of Music, and 
later the Hallo Opera House. It was opened June 18, 1873 
with a concert by Mrs, Anna Bishop. Among the famous actors 
who appeared at the Hallo were: Barrett, Booth, Keene, Mc- 
Cullough, Mary Anderson, Julia Davenport, and Clara Morris. 

In 1874 the Hallo was destroyed by fire while the “Two 
Orphans” was being played. It was rebuilt by Mr. Hallo and 
opened in 1876 with “Richard the Third” by the Kendall Com- 
pany. The theatre was soon sold to Mr. Funke who renamed it 
the Centennial. Here Clara Louise Kellogg gave a fine concert 
on December 3, 1881. 

In 1885, the Centennial was demolished and rebuilt by Mr. 
Funke, becoming known as the Funke Opera House. Among the 
great orators heard at the Funke were Beecher and Talmage. Mag- 
gie Mitchell and Emma Abbott also appeared there. 

On November 23, 1891, the formal opening of the Lansing 
took place at the corner of thirteenth and P. Built by J. F. Lan- 
sing and H. Oliver at a cost of $150,000; it was later named the 
Oliver, then the Liberty, and now the Varsity. 











Historical Activities and Publications 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Board of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society, Professor James L. Sellers, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, was elected a member of the board to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of former Governor Arthur J. 
Weaver. At this same meeting the board adopted the following 


resolution : 


WHEREAS, from September 29, 1944 to March 18, 
1946, Dr. James Lee Sellers, at the urging of the Executive 

Board of the Nebraska State Historical Society, served as 

Acting Superintendent, Secretary, and Editor, filling these 

functions so sympathetically and efficiently during a period 

of crisis in the affairs of the organization, assuming its 

burdens in unselfish spirit in addition to his heavy war- 

time schedule in the University of Nebraska; therefore 
BE IT RESOLVED, that the Executive Board of the 

Nebraska State Historical Society express its deep, whole 

hearted appreciation of this invaluable, self-sacrificing ser- 

vice to the Nebraska State Historical Society, and that the 

Secretary be directed to transmit a copy of this resolution 

to Dr. Sellers. 

Also in the aforementioned meeting, the board elected Mrs. 
Clarence S. Paine and Miss Martha M. Turner honorary mem- 
bers in the Nebraska State Historical Society. Mrs. Paine, whose 
husband, the late Clarence S. Paine, was one time Superintend- 
ent of the Society, was for many years in charge of the gene- 
alogical department. Miss Turner resigned from the Society’s 
staff on May 1, after more than twenty years as newspaper and 
photograph librarian. 


Merrill J. Mattes, whose article, “Hiram Scott, Fur Trader,” 
appeared in Nebraska History for July-September 1945, has been 
transferred from the position of Custodian of the Scotts Bluff 
National Monument to that of the Historian of the National Park 


Service, with offices in Chicago. 
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Agricultural History for January, 1946 contains a number of 
articles of interest: “The Search for the Rural Community,” by 
Walter M. Kollmotgen and Robert W. Harrison; “Military 
Bounty Lands and the Origins of the Public Domain,” by Ru- 
dolf Freund; “The Eastward Movement of Cattle from the 
Oregon Country,” by J. Orin Oliphant; “The Rise of the Non- 
partisan League in North Dakota, 1915-1917,” by Theodore Sal- 
outos; and “Was Slavery Unprofitable in the Ante-Bellum 
South?” by Robert Worthington Smith. 


Among the articles in The American Historical Review for 
January, 1946 is “The Highway Movement, 1916-1935” by Fred- 
er:c L. Paxson. In his d scussion of “the frontier of gas and con- 
crete,” Professor Paxson states: “From inception to success, the 
highway movement reveals the capacity of democratic institutions 
to procure action when the people are in agreement.” Particularly 
interesting is his account of the activities of associations organ- 
ized to promote named highways, among which the Lincoln High- 
way Association was prominent. 


The Colorado Magazine for January, 1946 contains an article 
cn “Railroad Conflicts in Colorado in the ‘Eighties’,” by Justice 
William S. Jackson of the Colorado Supreme Court, in which the 
sturggle for position among competing lines is discussed as an 
important factor in the present conformaton of the railroad map 
ot Colorado. 


The /ndiana History Bulletin for December, 1945 consists of 
a “State Historical Almanac” for 1946, a useful and entertaining 
document, highlighted by the wisdom of Hoosier Abe Martin and 


twelve illustrative engravings. 


Thomas D. Clark’s “The American Backwoodsman in Pop- 
ular Portraiture,” the leading article in the /ndiana Magazine of 
History tor March, 1946, contains a wealth of entertain:ngly writ- 
ten information on the daily lives and habits of the log-cabin 
pioneers. 

The leading article in The Jowa Journal of History and 
Politics for January, 1946 is “German Forty-Eighters in Daven- 
port,” by Hildegard Binder Johnson. This is particularly inter- 
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esting when considered in connection with the special issue of 
Nebraska History, devoted to the “History of the First Settle- 
ment of Hall County, Nebraska,” by William Stolley. A second 
article, “County Jails in lowa,” by Fred E. Haynes, discusses 
conditions in lowa’s county jails since 1898. 


In “From Log Cabin to Sod House,” appearing in the Journal 
of the Illinois State Historical Society for December, 1945, Ed- 
ward Everett Dale compares the conditions faced by pioneers 
on the “log cabin frontier,” extending through the first tier of 
states west of the Mississippi river, with those faced by the 
picneers of the “sod house frontier,” the plains of Nebraska, 
Kansas, western Oklahoma, and Texas. He states: “. . . the sod- 
house frontier was very different from that of the wooded re- 
gion from whick many of its people came. Topography, soil, cli- 
mate, vegetation, remoteness from market, and the bigness of the 
land all combined to form a new economic life and social pat- 


tern of life which America had never formerly known.” 


The Kansas Historical Quarterly for February, 1946, con- 
tains the first of what promises to be a most valuable series of 
articles on“The Pictorial Record of the Old West.” This first 
article» by Robert Taft, deals with the work of Frenzeny and 
Tavernier. Included in the discussion are two illustrations for 
Harper’s Weekly made at the Red Cloud Indian Agency in 1874. 
Another article in the same issue of particular interest to the 
readers of Nebraska History is “The Platte Route,” the fourth 
and last of a series on “Pike’s Peak Express Companies,” by 
George A. Root and Russell K. Hickman. 


Michigan History for January-March, 1946, has as its lead- 
ing article, “History of Fort Wayne,” by Lois Prance and James 
R. Irwin. 


John T. Flanagan’s “Early Literary Periodicals in Minne- 
sota,” appearing in the December, 1945 issue of Minnesota 
History, is an interesting account of early attempts at literary 
publicaion in the North Star state. The issue also contains, “The 
Prehistoric Indians of Minnesota; The Headwaters Lake As- 
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pect,” the second of a series of articles on the cultures of 
Minnesota’s prehistoric peoples by Lloyd A. Wilford. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Review for March, 1946, 
contains considerable controversial correspondénce regarding 
“The Railroad Land Grant Legend in American History Texts,” 
by Robert S. Henry, published in the September, 1945 issue of 
the Review. 


The Missouri Historical Review for January, 1946 contains 
three articles of interest: “Mark Twain’s Florida Years,” by 
George Ivan Bidewell; “The Road West in 1818, The Diary of 
Henry Vest Bingham,” edited by Marie George Windell; and 
“The Steamboat, Playground of St. Louis in The Fifties,” by 
Laura Langehennig. The issue also continues Dorothy Dysart 
Flynn’s account of “Missouri and the War.” 


Included in the Winter 1945-46 issue of The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma is an article by Floyd C. Shoemaker on “Missouri and 
the Southwest.” In addition, the winter issue contains “Pioneer 
Preacher,” by Jerry B. Jeter, and two articles of interest to the 
historian of Ind-an life: “Provincial Indian Society in Eastern 
Oklahoma,” by Norman Arthur Graebner; and “Chicasaw Man 
ual Labor Academy,” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman. 


Jane R. Kendall’s article, “History of Fort Francis E. 


Warren,” is a feature of the Annals of Wyoming for January, 


1946, 











Book Reviews 


Lincoln the President: Springfield to Gettysburg. By James G. 
Randall. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1945. Vol. I, xvit 
+ 395 pp. Illustrations. Vol. Il, vii + 439 pp. $7.50.) 


Every year brings forth its additional crop of Lincoln liter- 
ature. It is not strange that this is so. The man who cautiously 
but firmly decreed that three and one half million people should 
be freed from human slavery and then immortalized his purpose 
“that government of the people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth” deserves that glowing and grow- 
ing immortality that he has so abundantly received. Professor 
Randall’s Lincoln the President stands out as the high peak in 
Lincoln literature to date. 

The author, the first professional historian to undertake a 
large scale biography, has done a tremendous work in separating 
much of the fact and fiction that had considerably misshapen and 
obscured this towering figure. No other scholar or author has 
been so well prepared to deal with this ever fascinating and 
difficult subject. Professor Randall, over a long period of pro- 
ductive scholarship, has written numerous special and general 
studies covering the Civil War and reconstruction periods. He 
has edited and published a great volume of the intimate source 
materials dealing with the Lincoln administration and _ period. 
He has analyzed the voluminous publications of every variety 
dealing with this subject as no other student of this or any other 
generation has done. The result of his untiring vigilance and in- 
dustry has appeared in these two volumes, as the first part of his 
study, and they should satisfy the most optimistic expectant. 

The author does not attempt to trace Lincoln’s early career 
but he gives his background and outlook in the 1850's. The politi- 
cal situation, the Lincoln-Douglas debates, many of the exag- 
gerated views of Mary Todd, and the Ann Rutledge affair are 
disposed of, not all to the credit of some of Lincoln’s former 
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biographers. The vast array of Lincoln literature has for most 
part been produced by enthusiasts rather than by scholars 1nd 
much of it dissolves through careful comparison and analysis of 
cocuments. 

Lincoln does not suffer by a scholarly presentation. Many of 
his contemporaries are appreciated and many others are exposed 
for what they were. In general the so-called “radicals” and es- 
pecially the “Congressional Committee on the Conduct of the 
War” get credit for much of the bungling and mismanagement 
that befell the Union cause in 1861 and ’62. General McClel- 
lan’s achievemen:s are recogn zed despite Nicolay and Hay’s ex- 
pressed intention of “destroying him.” 

Criticism of Professor Randall has arisen because of his 
expose’ of the radicals who posed as men of the moral conscience 
that forced the emancipation of the slaves. Even if they did 
torce the South to secede and the North to fight a war they claim 
ed to have achieved a great moral advance through emancipation. 
Of course the answer is that they made no adequate effort to 
achieve emancipation by peaceful means such as the British West 
Indian compensated emancipation ; nor did they show a sypmathe- 
tic and helpful attitude toward liberated negroes, other than an in- 
sistence upon unworkable political rights. 

The author candidly recognizes that the Union war manage- 
ment through the first two years was bungling. While the res- 
ponsibility fell back to the President the causes were much more 
diverse and many of the actions were due to pressures which a 
political leader could not have ignored. Cameron as Secretary of 
War forced his way into the cabinet against the President’s 
wish. Seward, Chase, and Stanton were meddlesome and conspir- 
ing, yet they were indispensable and useful. Lincoln’s patience, 
tact, superior judgment and tolerance of the intolerable for the 
strength that was thereby added to a balanced struggle was the 
anchor that held in the storm. Randall not only appreciates the 
anchor but he presents the storm in most of its fury. 

This is the scholar’s book. It is a fine combination of narra- 
tive, description and critical analysis by comparison of sources 
and evidence. It will be too thorough for the impatient. The 
author is capable of some fine writing. His portrayal of Charles 
Sumner “complete with whiskers and Latin phrases” would be 
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kard to surpass. It contains not only graphic description and criti- 
cal analysis but generous appreciation of the Massachusetts 
senator. 

Randall ends this work with his account of the Gettysburg 
address. Readers will look forward to his additional volumes to 


complete the work. This is great biography and realistic history. 
University of Nebraska J. L. Sellers 


Footprints on the Frontier. By Virginia Cole Trenholm. ( Doug- 
las, Wyoming: Douglas Enterprise Print, 1945. 385 pages. 
Illustrations, notes, addenda, bibliography, and index. $5.00.) 


The colorful history of Wyoming's Laramie region marches 
through this book, It covers the field from the earliest explorers 
through the heyday of the fur trade, Indian fights and depre- 
dations, the early range cattle era, down to the agricultural, 
ranch and industrial life of the present day. Mrs. Trenholm has 
compressed a vast amount of interesting detail into her narrative 
through using, whenever possible, first hand accounts of the 
various events which she chronicles. 

Fort Laramie, fur trading post and military fort, is. with- 
out question, the most historic spot in Wyoming. It witnessed and 
was a part of the pageant of western exploration and settlement. 
Every emigrant and gold seeker who went over the two great 
overland highways, the Oregon and Mormon Trails, passed 
through Fort Laramie. In a brief chapter, Mrs. Trenholm sketch- 
es in the historic highlights of the old post. The most dramatic 
event that transpired there was, perhaps, the arrival of John 
(Portugee) Phillips in the midst of the gaiety of the officers’ 
Christmas Eve ball, after his thrilling 235 mile ride from Fort 
Phil Kearny through hostile Indian country in 30° below zero 
temperature. He brought the news of the Fetterman Massacre 
and a plea for aid for the beleaguered fort on the Piney. 

Wyoming was, and is, primarily a stock raising country. The 
beginning and development of the great range cattle industry, 
from the first trail herds driven up from Texas, is adequately 
treated. Here, too, is the story of the later struggle of the cattle- 
men to keep the empire they had occupied, inviolate against the 
sheepmen and homesteader. But they had no real vested right 
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in the vast area they held, and, in the end, were forced to yield 
and let in the hated nesters and sheepmen. The Johnson County 
Cattle War was an unsavory episode of that era. While it is evi- 
dent that the author is in sympathy with the cattlemen, she 
has endeavored to present both sides fairly. 

It may be felt by some readers that this book lacks continu- 
ity. Each chapter is, in a sense, complete in itself, but the whole, 
taken together, forms a satisfying narrative of the history of 
the Laramie region and to a certain extent, of the whole state. 

An introduction and an adequate bibliography and index 
completes Mrs. Trenholm’s interesting volume. 


Nebraska Historical Society Myrtle D. Berry 


BOOK NOTES 
Nebraska Looks Ahead: Postwar Agricultural Problems and 
Proposed Programs. By Committees -from The Nebraska Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice, and the Division of Conservation and Survey. (Lin- 
coln: The University of Nebraska College of Agriculture 
and Experiment Station, Bulletin 380, December, 1945. 115 

pp. Illustrations, maps, and charts. ) 


As stated by Professor W. W. Burr in the Foreword, “This 
report on postwar agricultural conditions in Nebraska is the con- 
tribution of this state to a cooperative study initiated by a Northern 
Great Plains Agricultural committee which addressed itself dur- 
ing the war to the problems likely to arise in the plains states in 
the postwar period and to feasible programs looking toward the 
solution or alleviation of such problems.” Included in the sym- 
posium are such topics affecting rural life as conservation, pro- 
duction, marketing, water development, tenure, farm credit, social 
security, health services and facilities, housing and equipment, in- 
dustrial development, rural electrification, rural education, and 


research. 


Nebraska Agricultural Statistics: Annual Report 1943. By Ne- 
braska Department of Agriculture and Inspection, Rufus M. 
Howard, Director; cooperating with United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Division of Agricultural Statistics, 
Paul H. Koenig, Head Agricultural Statistician. (Lincoln: 
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State-Federal Division of Agricultural Statistics, February, 
1946. 80 pp. Tables, maps, and charts.) 


This annual report contains many useful tables of statistics, 
together with a narrative review of the 1943 season and a sum- 
mary of the weather in Nebraska during 1943. Data on all classes 
of farm production are presented both for the state as a whole 
and by county. 


A Century of Genealogical Progress: Being a History of the 
New England Historic Genealogical Society 1845-1895. By Wil- 
liam Carroll Hill. (Boston: The New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, 1945. 99 pp. Illustrations and appendix. ) 


The New England Historic Genealogical Society, founded in 
1845, is the oldest historical society directing its energies solely 
to genealogical research. This official history of the society, writ- 
ten by its editor and historian, is a detailed account of its found- 
ng and development. 














Out of Nebraska’s Past 





Through the medium of special correspondents, the New 
York newspapers kept the people of the East regaled with the 
happenings in the far away frontier capital of Nebraska. Typi- 
cal of communications sent by these correspondents, are the fol- 
lowing letters from the New York Daily Times. 


Omaha City, Nebraska Territory 
Wednesday, Jan. 14, 1856 


It is decidedly a rich treat to visit the General Assembly of 
Nebraska. You see a motley group inside a railing in a small 
room, crowded indeed to overflowing; some behind their little 
schoolboy desks ; some seated on the top of the desks. . .some whit- 
tling—half a dozen walking around in what little space there is 
left... .The Clerk, if he chooses, jumps up to explain the hows 
and whys of his journal. A lobby member stalks inside the bar, 
and from one to the other he goes about, talking of the ad- 
vantages of his bill. A row starts up in the Secretary’s room, 
or somewhere in the building, and away goes the honorable body 
to see the fun. . . This is about a fair, though brief, sketch of 
Legislative life in Nebraska. 


Omaha City, Nebraska Territory 
Friday, Jan. 25, 1856 


The lower branch of the Legislature here today, after a 
spicy debate—a considerable sparring—and an interesting time 
generally, passed a bill which permits women to vote. It is an 
absurd.ty we scarce thought the body would be guilty of. It passed 
by a majority of four. In the Council it will, I hope, be indefinite- 
ly postponed, or otherwise disposed of. It will come up there 
tomorrow, the last day of the session. Many of the members talk 
seriously of resigning their seats tonight, rather thar sit one day 
longer with such a sect of “Woman’s rights faxatics.”” Many 
voted for it, doubtless, in jest. | understand there is so:ne pros- 
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pect of fun in tonight’s session by putting a petticoat upon the 


Speaker. 


FARM PRopUCE FoR NEws 

The system of barter was often resorted to in Nebraska 
Territory, as in all new countries when money is scarce and 
markets lacking. Newspaper editors often resorted to it for pay- 
ment of subscription. 
From the Omaha Times, October 7, 1858. 

Wanted—On subscription for the Omaha Times, potatoes, 
wheat, corn, oats, buckwheat, wood, butter, beef, pork, lard, 


onions, turnips, beets, eggs—and Cash. 


FASHION NOTE 


There’s nothing new under the sun. Not even in women’s 
hats. To those who think the headgear of today has never been 


equalled, we submit this item. 
From the Rulo Nebraska Register, July 6, 1866. 


The latest style of bonnet has turned up.—lIt is described as, 
“consisting of two straws tied together with a blue ribbon on top 
of the head, and red tassels suspended at each of the four ends of 


the straws.” 

















YOUR STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
State Histurical Society was created to collect and pre- 
Nebraska and its people. Many 
and materials are in private hands where they cannot 
be preserved. The Society solicits the aid of public-minded 
orical materials, includng 

Biographical materials of pioneers, and local and communi 
leaders in diaries, letters, count books, and autobi 
accounts. 

Manuscripts and printed article 1 the history 
eunties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, streams 

significant unit or topic. 

Reports, Yearbooks, Directories and Other Publications of 
churches, societies, clubs; cultural, educational, industrial, finan- 
cial and business organizations. 

Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every peri 
reproductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 

Books and Pamphlets pertaining to this region. 

Western Newspapers, especially those « ‘of pioneer days. 

Museum Materials, historical paintings, mementos of his- 

rical events and personages, early equipment, Indian relics and 
artifacts. 

Gifts and Bequests may be made, if desired, in the form of 
memorials to persons or causes designated by the donors, and 
the usage of the income from such gifts will then be administered 


as directed. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 
The first volume on Nebraska history issued by Nebraska 
State Historical Society, Volume 1 First Series, consisted of 
ransactions and reports edited by Robert W. Furnas and pub 





lished in 1885. The consolidated series included 22 volumes 
and were edited by Robert W. Furnas, George Edgar Howard, 
Howard W. Caldwell, Albert Watkins, C. S. Paine and Addison 
EK. Sheldon. Nebraska History, a quarterly magazine, was started 
February, 1918 and the first twenty-four volumes were edited by 
Addison E. Sheldon. These publications are, for the most part, 
still available and may be secured from the Society. For parti- 
culars address the Nebraska State Historical Society, The 


Capitol, Lincoln 9, Nebraska. 




















Nebraska: Guide to Cornhusker State 


[his is both a guide book and a history covering the develop 
of the state from prehistoric to modern times — her his- 
11 


ry 
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anc ' 
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together with descriptive tours of city and country, of 


re, science and industries, culture and achieve- 


ments, 


scenic attractions and historic sites. 
ipiled and written by the Federal Writers’ Project as one of 
; onsored by Nebraska State Historical 
iking Press, New York, 1939. Illustrated; 





Society Publications, Vol. XXI 


In this volume, typical of the Society’s publications, is con- 
tained: “Lincoln: Name and Place” by N. C. Abbott; “Senator 
Charles H. Dietrich” by Margretta S. Dietrich; “Otoe Indians” 
by Major A. L. Green; “Fort Kearny — Founding, History, 
Abandonment, and Restoration” by Lillian M. Willman. Along 


he 


with seventy maps, diagrams, and pictures. 


Pages 350 Price $3.00 





Lincoln City Guide 


American Guide Series 


Federal Writers’ Project 1937 


Would you recognize Nebraska’s old capitol or the gateway 
through which students entered the campus in the early days? The 
Lincoln City Guide contains thirty-nine pictures, six maps and 
historical sketches of numerous points of interest. Much his- 
tory is condensed in these eighty-seven pages. Price 25 cents. 
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